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AMES IRON WORKS, SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE 


See ee tae FUEL, KEROSENE OIL. 


Stationary, Portable, Agricultural and Traction ONE TO FOUR-HORSE POWER. 
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Orrick or G. W. VAN DusENn & Co., t 
RocuestsER, Minn., Nov. 25, 1886. 
The Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN :— Yours of the 23d at hand, 
We take pleasure in saying that we, 
now have in use eighteen Shipman 2-Horse 
Power Kerosene Engines which are giving 
entire satisfaction, and we do not hesitate | 
in saying that they are the best and most 
economical power that we can use for 
light power. Very truly yours, 


G. W. VAN Dusen & Co. 
~ CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
NOS ol: ; 


j ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


A MODEL WESTERN ELEVATOR. 


The first warehouses built in the Western country years 
ago were neither skillfully planned nor conveniently ar- 
ranged, although in capacity the average country ware- 
house of twenty-five years 


ing the past four years in mill and elevator jobs on his 
own responsibility has demonstrated the thoroughness 


and practical value of his training for this work. His 
corn sheller attachment with steam power is a very con- 
venient arrangement and a matter of economy in regayq 


small houses, and ‘will be pleased to furnish plans and 
estimates. 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS. 


- A meeting of the [linois Grain Merchants’ Association 
was held at Springfield June 


ago was probably larger 


29. W. H. Beebe, of Chi- 


than the average of to-day. = 


cago, read a paper on 


Grain can be handled so ex- 


‘Hopper Scales and Clean 


peditiously in these latter 


Bills of- Lading.” James 


days that the necessity for 


Hayde, of Chicago; P. Bird 


very large storage capacity 


Price, Chief Grain  In- 


spector, and Lieut.-Gov. 


has largely disappeared. 


Nevertheless, the elevator 


Smith, a former Chief In- 


owner often makes a mis- 


spector, of Chicago, ad- 


take in planning his house 


dressed the meeting. 


too small to meet the exi- 
gencies that may arise. 


Senator Cullom, by re- 


quest, gave a talk on the 


However that may be, the 
grain elevators of to-day are 
better planned, built and 
equipped than they have 
ever been before. The old 
models have been departed 
from as fast as experience 
has demonstrated that things 
might be done cheaper or 
better in some other way. 
In convenience of operation 
some of the smallest ele- 
vators of the present time 
far excel the most preten- 
tious establishments of a 
few years ago. 

The engraving on this 
page shows the grain ele- 
vator at Glenville, Neb., be- 
longing to J. H. Gregg, 
Esq., of St. Joseph, Mo. 
The elevator was built com- 
plete under one contract by 
Mr. Frank Kaucher, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and is a fine 
example of Mr. Kaucher’s 
elevator system. The poiuts 
aimed at by Mr. Kaucher in 
his system are strength, 
economy, utility and me- 
chanical finish, throughout every part of the structure. 
In the elevator shown the spouting is all ironed with No. 
16 iron, and there is daylight in each bin and around the 
elevator boot. This is one of five different sizes of this 
style of elevator for which Mr. Kaucher has detailed 
plans, varying in capacity from 4,000 to 16,000 bushels. 

Mr. Kaucher has had thirteen years’ practical experi- 
ence in mill and grain elevator work, and his success dur- 


Inter-State Commerce Law, 


in which he stated that he 


had been silent on the sub- 


ject since the bill became 


a law, preferring to wait 


until it had been in force 


for a time, and the com- 


mission appointed had 


gotten fairly to work in the 


performance of their re- 


sponsible duties. The law 
has been in operation about 


three months, and the busi- 


ness of the country and the 


railroads have made some 


progress in adapting them- 


selves to it. It is not rea- 


sonable to suppose that the 


intricacies and complications 


of the railroad problem 


|} which have puzzled the 


ELEVATOR ON THE KAUCHER SYSTEM AT GLENVILLE, NEB. 


to-insurance. Mr. Kaucher has also made the transmis- 
sion of power by wire rope a special study. ; 

We learn that Mr. Kaucher has lately secured a third 
contract for one of these houses from Mr. Edson Gregg. 
He is also perfecting a framing and sawing machine to 
run by steam power, which will greatly improve his 
facilities in building. Mr. Kaucher will be pleased to 
hear from all who contemplate the erection of large or 


wisest minds of this and 


other countries for years 
could be solved at the first 
attempt, but a long stride 
ahead bas been taken, and 
===} experience will render fur- 
ther progress safe and cer- 
tain. The act will not be 
repealed, and those who im- 
agine it may as well dismiss such expectation. Its sub- 
stantial provisions have come to stay, because the people 
will find out that they are in the interest of the public 
welfare. 

The great purpose of the law is to prevent unjust dis- 
criminations. About all the wrong-doing by common 
carriers in dealing with the people is an unjust discrimi- 
nation in one form or another. The law requires that all 
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charges shall be reasonable and just; it prohibits all kinds 
of unjust discrimination between individuals; it prohibits 
undue or unreasonable preferences or advantages in favor 
of persons or places or any particular description of 
traffic; it requires reasonable and equal facilities to be ex- 
tended by each railroad to others for the interchange of 
traffic, and it prohibits pooling. The Senator then stated 
that it is simply a declaration of independence to the 
management of railroads, and discusses the objects of the 
law. In regard to the short haul he said: 

“T take pleasure in saying that while the commission 
may have mgs mistake in giving relief from the short- 
haul clause to teextent they did in the outset, yet I have 
no doubt that they believed tbe course they pursued was 
the wise one, and I am not prepared to say with confi- 
dence that it was not. I believe they are doing the best 
they can do. I do not believe that the law would result 
in any substantial good to the people without such a 
special tribunal for its enforcement.” 

The Senator thinks there is danger of the railroads 
dropping back on their old rules. He closed by saying: 
“Tf the general scope and purpose of the law is right, 
stand by it, if it is imperfect and needs modifying, 
strengthening or amending, let the commission and Con- 
gress know wherein, and I trust that it will not be long 
before we shall have a perfect statute that will secure 
justice to the people and railroads alike, and that increased 
prosperity may result to all.” 

Resolutions were adopted by the association approving 
the transfer of the grain inspection service from the state 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, recommending that a 
grade be made for soft corn shipped in the winter, and 
approving the passage of the bill for the suppression of 
bucket shops. 

A resolution providing that Governor Oglesby be re- 
quested to allow the Receivers and Shippers’ Association 
to name a suitable person for grain inspectorafter P. Bird 
Price’s term expired was promptly tabled, and also one 
recommending that Mr. Price be his own successor. Reso- 
lutions were adopted encouraging farmers’ alliances; pro- 
viding that switching charges should be made uniform 
and not to exceed $1.50 per car for three miles oF legs 
that railroad companies should be required to furnish a 
car door for all grain cars; that the state tariff should be 
revised so as to make grain rates harmonious, and one 
thanking Senator Cullom for his earnest labors and wise 
statesmanship in procuring the Inter-State Law, and rec- 
ommending that the law be so amended as to require a 
clean bill of lading that will be good for the amount of 
grain loaded on cars anywhere. 

The following officers were elected: J. H. Crocker, of 
Marva, President; J. A. Montelius, of Piper City, Vice- 
President; 8. K. Marston, of Onarga, Secretary; L. J. 
Risser, of Onarga, Recording Secretary; C. C. Aldrich, 
of McLean, Treasurer; T. P. Baxter, of Litchfield, mem- 
ber of executive committee. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Peoria, the third Tuesday in October. 


THE MISSOURI BUCKET-SHOP LAW. 


The “‘bucket-shop bill” which became a law at the last 
session of the Missouri legislature is an iron-clad arrange- 
ment which will not only shut up all the bucket shops in 
the state, but will prevent any more trading in options 
with the Chicago Board of Trade, so it claims. The 
bucket-shop men naturally feel very sore over the demoli- 
tion of their business, and will endeavor to revenge them- 
selves by tripping up the brokers and commission men 
who worked so hard to get the bill through. The lawyers 
have been consulted, and give it as their opinion that no 
orders can be forwarded to Chicago, as the law expressly 
states that anyone who opens up a business in the state to 
buy or sell any commodity, and does not deal in the actu- 
al article, is liable. A test case will probably be brought 
into the courts before long. 


The workmen at an elevator at Port Huron caught a 
young rat and threw it among a lot of kittens. To their 
surprise the old cat seemed pleased with this addition to 
her family and has adopted the stranger, and gives it as 
much attention as any of her own offspring, 


Nearly all the starch manufactured in the United States | 


is made from corn. Good sound corn produces about 
forty per cent. pure starch, occasionally it produces 
twenty-five pounds to the bushel. Some of the corn 
starch factories in the United States are the largest in the 
world. 


THE ELEVATOR BOLT. 


Of all the various machines and devices that enter into 
the construction and equipment of the modern flour mill 
and elevator, the most inconsequental, at first sight, per- 
haps, is the elevator bolt. The practical miller or mill- 
wright, however, who has learned by long and_ possibly 
dear experience not to overlook or despise small things, 


} gives this little bolt an important place among his other 


and more expensive machinery. When he stops to con- 
sider the astonishing changes that have taken place in 
milling machinery and methods, it is difficult for him’ to 
name an article in which there has been more genuine im- 
provement than in the elevator bolt. He has only to look 
back a few years to the time when the elevator bolt was 
an awkward, clumsy thing of malleable iron with a large 
round head, which projected from the belt until worn 
down by contact with the elevator pulley or leg. Com- 
pared with this bolt the elevator bol oEBriay is ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever,” and the firm responsible 
for this change to a great extent is Thornburgh & Gless- 
ner, of this city, whose various descriptions ‘of bolts are 
illustrated herewith. Several years ago the members of 
this firm (while in the employ of the house that they suc- 
ceededa short time afterward) became convinced that 
malleable iron, owing to its. great brittleness, was unfit 
for making elevator bolts, and conceived the idea of using 
Swedish or Norway iron for the purpose. This they 
knew to be the toughest and strongest iron to be obtained, 
and felt sure that bolts stamped from it and then care- 


THE ECLIPSE ELEVATOR 
BOLT, 


THE CORRUGATED BELT 
BOLT. 


% 


BUTTON HEAD BOLT. 


EXCELSIOR FLAT HEAD ELE- 
VATOR BOLT. 


fully annealed would prove exactly what was wanted. 
The experiment was tried and the result all that was ex- 
pected, and in addition to the quality of metal obtained 
by the process of stamping the corrugation under the 
head was perfected, and the corrugated bolt sprang at 
once into great and enduring popularity. This bolt was 
found to an-wer for almost every purpose, and its 
superiority to all other bolts was testified from the start 
by the number of imitations that were ushered into 
the world of commerce soon after. The perfected cor- 
rugation in addition to its convenience was found to 
greatly reduce the fire hazard of mills and elevators 
where it was used, as the head of the bolt could be drawn 
into the belt until almost flush with the surface, leaving 
little or no metal to come in contact with the pulleys or 
woodwork. 

Following close upon the. corrugated came the 
“Eclipse” bolt, now so popular owing to the slot in the 
head for a screw-driver, so that it can be held while the 
nut is being screwed on. It, like the corrugated, is made 
of Norway iron and by the same process. This bolt was 
patented on Aug. 5, 1879, and the patent is owned by 
Thornburgh & Glessner, who are the only parties having 
the right of manufacture. This fact should be remem- 
bered, as there have been infringements of this bolt in 
the market. 

About four years ago the Excelsior Flat Head Bolt was 
placed upon the market by the above firm and is an im- 
provement upon the old style bolt of this kind, with 
which the public is familiar. 

The advent of chain belt called for anew bolt that 
would enable buckets to be easily fastened to the chain 
attachment, and this bolt was found in the Button Head 
Bolt illustrated herewith, It has answered the purpose 
admirably, and the demand for it has increased with the 
growth of the trade in link belting. 

The manufacture of these bolts has called for the per- 


fection of machinery for the purpose, and in some future | 


article we may describe some of the novel machines that 


have been designed and built for and by Thornburgh & 
Glessner for this department of their business. 


THE GRAIN ELEVATORS OF 
CHICAGO. 


The grain elevators of Chicago are capable of storing 
27,000,000. bushels of grain. On the 31st of December 
last they contained 19,188,645 bushels, it being the largest 
quantity held at any time during the year. The quality 
and reliability of this grain is such that it commands the 
confidence of the markets of the world, and is collateral 
security of unquestioned character, not only on account 
of its quality and its legal status, but because cf the in- 
tegrity of those who are its authorized and legal custo- 
dians. There are unmistakable indications that increased 
elevator room will be demanded by the business of the 
exchange before another year closes, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is getting prepared 
plans of a new elevator to be built this fall. The largest 
elevator in the city is ‘‘D,” at Twenty-second and Morgan 
streets, which is furnished with all the latest appliances, 
and has in it the largest engine in the United States. A 
belt line of railroad which runs around Chicago, enables 
connection to be made with any of the main roads and all 
the elevators, and anyone building an elevator can have 
grain consigned to him. So long as the owner of an ele- 
vator conforms to the law, and has his elevator declared 
“regular” on the Board of Trade, he can engage in the 
business. All the elevators at the present time are run by 
private individuals, and as the banks accept the elevator 
receipts as collateral security an effort is made to secure 
the best men possible at the head of such enterprises. The 
statelaw is so framed thatit is impossible for anyone to get 
grain in or out of the elevators without the state register 
knowing it, for a man is kept there all the time by the 
state to keep a check.—Inter Ocean. 


THE MACHINERY OF ELEVATORS. 


The machinery for an elevator should not be too heavy. 
On an elevator consuming not over 50-horse power, no 
shaft in the building requires to be over 2 15-16 inches in 
diameter. Heavy shafting is not required if proper 
speed is maintained. In large elevators the friction shaft 
should be fully as heavy as any other in the building, 
not so much for the purpose of resisting torsional strain 
as transverse strain, as the heavy head pulleys, together 
with their loads of grain, rest on that shaft, and where 
there are a number of them in one line the weight is very 
material. On all such shafts there should be a journal 
bearing on each side of each friction pulley. 

Where it can be done the main line should be connected 
directly with engine shaft; but if that cannot be done 
then the engine and main shaft should be so set in relation 
to each other that a belt of reasonable length can be used. 
The main shaft ought to have a speed of about 150 revo- 
lutions in all cases, and can much exceed that in small 
houses. There are very few cases where country elevat- 
ors need more than a 10x16 engine, which should make 
165 revolutions at least. A good 12x20 engine will 
do the work of the largest country house, and should 


have a speed of not less than 140 revolutions per minute. ; 


Good engines should always be selected. Everyone now 
admits that elevators discharge by centrifugal force and 
that the head pulley speed in revolutions should be about 
the same for all sizes; albeit when the writer first an- 
nounced this truism years ago he was denominated a 
crank by all the M. E.’s and other trade experts, just as 
much as he is now denounced as a crank for pushing for- 
ward the short system of milling. If it was not neces- 
sary to throw the material beyond the mouth of the down 
leg of the elevator, the spread would be uniform for all 
sizes of pulleys, but owing to that fact the smaller the 
pulley the greater the number of revolutions to get over 
and discharge properly. A.36-inch pulley discharges well 
at 88 revolutions handling corn and cobs, and will do 
very well at 40 revolutions with loose grain. A 60-inch 
pulley can be speeded lower to obtain equally good dis- 
charging results. 

The laws governing centrifugal force are: First, the 
centrifugal force of a revolving body is as the square of 


its velocity; Second, the centrifugal force of revolving 
bodies of equal rotatory velocities is as the diameter of 


the bodies; Third, the centrifugal forces of revolving ~ 


bodies of varying sizes and velocities are to each other as 
the squares of their velocities multiplied by their diame 


re 
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ters. If mechanics will study the laws they will be 
readily enabled to adapt them to practical uses so far as 
will be required.—R. James Abernathey in Modern Miller. 


6=== c=) 
LATE, PATENTS. 


Issued on June 14,1487. 
Bawrne-Press.—James E. Mansfield, Sherman, Tex. 
(No model.) No. 364,836. Serial No. 236,224. Filed 
April 26, 1887. 
CaR-STARTER.—Giles T. Jobson, Augusta, Ga. 
model.) No. 364,939. 
2, 1887. 


Friction-CLutrcH.—Philip Medart, St. Louis, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 364,945. Serial No. 230,724. Filed March 
12, 1887. 


Grinpine Minu.—William T. Pyne, Louisville, Ky. 
(No model.) No. 365,022. Serial No. 212,391. Filed 
Sept. 1, 1886. Fi f 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN ScALE.—Kasper H. Schaper, Linn’s 
Mills, Mo. (No model.) No. 364,964. Serial No. 224,., 
244. Filed Jan. 13, 1887. 

Issued on Jane 21, 1887, 

Bauine-Press.—William A. Laidlaw, Cherokee, Kan. 
(No model.) No. 365,187. Serial No. 232,509. Filed 
March 26, 1887. 

Bawine-Press.—Andrew Wickey, Quincy, Ill. 
model.) No. 365,211. 
6. 1886. 

Car-STARTER.—Benjamin ©. Pole, Camden, N. J. 
(No. model.) No. 365,274. Serial No. 204,801. Filed 
June 10, 1886. 

Drive-Cuatn.—Michael Garland, Bay City, Mich. 
(No model,) No. 365,123. Serial No. 224,911. Filed 
Jan. 20, 1887. 

Conyfyor.—-James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to the Ewart Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. (No model.) 
No. 365,171. Ser‘al No. 226,333. Filed Feb. 2, 1887. 

GRAIN CLBeANING Macuine.—Alexander Laidlaw, Oril- 
lia, Ontario, Canada. (No model.) No. 365,080. Serial 
No. 187,415. Filed Jan. 2, 1886. 

Issued on June 28, 1887. 


(No 
Serial No. 229,440. Filed March 


(No 
Serial No. 191,004. Filed Feb. 


Bac-HoLpEerR.—Joseph Huber, Alta-Vista, Iowa. (No 
model.) No. 365,686. Serial No. 216,739: Filed Oct. 
20, 1886. 

Bawine-Press-—John La Dow, Denver, Colo. (No 
model.) No. 865,524. Serial No. 233,205. Filed March 
31, 1887. 


CrusHIne AND Grinpinc Miti.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio. (No model). No. 365,717. Serial 
No. 213,887. Filed Sept. 18, 1886. 

CRUSHING AND GrinpinG Mii~t.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio. (No model.) No. 365,718. Serial 
No, 218,887. Filed Sept. 18, 1886. 

Frep-Miti.—John R. Davies, Chicago, II. 
model.) No. 365,583. Serial No, 235,689. 
21, 1887. 

GRatn-SEPARATOR.—Levi J. Ross, 
(No. model.) No. 365,636. 
Oct. 28, 1886. 

Horsrt-PowrER.—James K. Griffin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 365,436. Serial No. 215,752. Filed 
Oct. 8, 1886. 

Issued on July 5, 1487. 

FLAXSEED AND GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Thomas R. 
Rosier, Sioux Falls, Dak. (No model.) No. 365,863. 
Serial No. 212,395. Filed Sept. 1, 1886. 


Grarw-Mretrr —Alfred Springer, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


(No 
Filed April 


Goodwin, Dak. 
Serial No. 217,452. Filed 


William Kent, Jersey City, N. J. (No model.) No. 
365,874. Serial No. 218,992. Filed Nov. 16, 1886. 
Gratn-MetEer.—Alfred Springer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


and William Kent, Jersey City, N. J. (No model) No. 
365,875. Serial No. 219,840. Filed Nov. 24, 1886. 
Grar-Meter.—Alfred Springer, Cincinnati, O, and 
William Kent, Jersey City, N. J. No. 365,876. Serial 
No. 219,841. Filed Nov. 24, 1886. 
Grar-Merer.—Alfred Springer, Cincinnati, O., and 
William Kent, Jersey City, N. J. (No model.) No. 
365,877. Serial No. 219,842. Filed Nov, 24, 1886. 


SKETCH OF SIMEON HOWES, ESQ. 


The ‘“‘Eureka” cleaning machinery is known alli over 
the world, wherever grain is milled and handled in a civ- 
ilized way. The manufacture of the Eureka machines is 
an industry which from small beginnings has grown into 
a very large establishment that has made the name of the 
village of Silver Creek famous all over the country. So 
well known has this line of machinery become that a brief 
sketch of the senior member of the firm of Howes & 
Ewell, who has been identified with the enterprise from 
its inception, will no doubt be perused with interest by 
our readers. 

Born March 28, 1815, in Franklin county, Mass., from 
which place his parents removed during his infancy to 
Middleburg, Wyoming county, N. Y., the busy wheels of 
time have brought Mr. Howes to his seventy-second year. 
Early left an orphan and dependent on his own resources, 
his schooling was finished when he was but a little more 
than sixteen years old, at which age, a boy himself, he 
became the instructor of others, and continued to ,teach 
for eight years. He then married, and began the occupa- 
tion of a farmer, which he followed for fourteen years, 


until his heaith failing he was obliged to turn his atten- 
tion to something else. 

Fortunately, as it proved for himself and others, he be- 
came interested in the sale of a combined smut and _ sep- 
arating machine, in connection with Benjamin Rutter and 


Henry Rouzer. This machine embodied in a crude form 
the principles of the now famous ‘‘Eureka” machine, and 
is to be honored as the pioneer of this successful inven- 
tion. During the year 1853 a patent was granted to 
Rutter & Rouzer, and it was then decided to stop making 
machines and sell the patent instead. Messrs. Howes & 
Throop were accordingly appointed agents, and sold the 
patent under which the machine was made to Ezekiel 
Montgomery and his sons, of Silver Creek, N. Y., with 
the right of selling in fifteen counties in New York, and 
to Alpheus Babcock the right for nine counties in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Mr. Howes then devoted his time to 
making improvements in the machine, in which he was 
aided by the other parties who were interested in its man- 
ufacture. , 

In 1858, after much delay at the patent office, a patent 
was granted Messrs. Howes and Throop for improvements 
in combined smut and separating machines. The prin- 
cipal points of novelty claimed in this patent were, first, 
the placing of the separators side by side, and second, the 
inclosing of the perforated scouring case within an out- 
side casing, and connecting the space thus formed by 
means of tubes with an exhaust fan, for the purpose of 
removing the dust. This patent was subsequently held to 
be the foundation patent on combined smut and separat- 
ing machines, and Howes & Throop to be the original in- 
ventors. At its expiration in 1872 it was re-issued for 
seven years, its term finally expiring in 1879. 

During the period between 1859 and 1864, many im- 
provements were made, until the machine built was sub- 
stantially the Eureka of today. The business of manu- 
facturing the machines has steadily increased, other 
machines were added, until the firm, now Howes & Ewell, 
make a full line of grain cleaners. 

Mr. Howes is still a vigorous, hearty man, full of 


energy and giving close attention to his business. He is 
blessed with a charming family, and has a delightful home 
at Silver Creek, N. Y. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1887. 

Trade has been very dull, and the business transacted 
has been of a holiday character, the slim attendance at the 
Exchanges indicating the absence of a large number who 
are taking advantage of a dull period to enjoy a further 
season of rest. The principal speculative markets are still 
liquidating the legacy left by the recent panics, and while 
in each instance a healthy undercurrent and promising out- 
look assures substantial improvement in the near future, 
the feeling of hesitation has not altogether disappeared, 
and a disposition is shown to await further developments 
before entering upon fresh operations of any magnitude. 
Distributive trade is under the influence of tne tendency 
toward dullness that usually prevails at this season of the 
year; and, with but few exceptions, transactions are of a 
hand-to-mouth character. In many departments of indus- 
trial enterprise, the first two weeks of July are devoted to 
making necessary repairs, taking stock and clearing up 
the operations of the previous six weeks. The retail trade 
awaits a more definite result of the harvesting of the crops, 
which is a material factor in measuring the prospective 
requirements of consumption, while the movement of 
foreign trade is to some extent dependent upon the same 
influence. The low price of wheat has stimulated exports, 
and cotton has been moving outward more freely for the 
same reason, but during July and August the imports are 
generally in excess of the exports. 

The past six months have resulted in the development 
of progressive prosperity in all that relates to the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of this country, and the 
flattering prospects with which the year opened have been 
abundantly realized. There has been a steady expansion 
in the volume of commercial activity, the growth of 
industrial enterprises has been phenomenal, and there has 
been an increase in material wealth that has afforded a 
significant contrast with commercial affairs in other parts 
of the world. The development of prosperity stimulated 
speculution, and the nativnal characteristic of our people 
to rush to extremes led to overtrading, and an unwarranted 
inflation of values, which happily has been checked and 
eliminated just in time to clear the way for the opcning of 
a new campaign and the further growth of improvement 
in all departments of commercial activity. 

The promise of abundant crops is brighter each week, 
and is enough to justify laying the foundatlons of trade 
broader and deeper than last year. Refreshing rains in 
the spring wheat section have done much good late in the 
week, while corn has been helped somewhat, and the 
second crop of hay in certain localities will probably be 
benefited. The stand of oats is generally light, but they 
are ‘‘heading out” well, and fully an average crop is 
looked for. 

Our merchants are now looking ahead toward the fall 
trade. This is quiteto be expected. It is timely, for the 
distribution of spring goods isover. This sort of casting 
an eye to windward on the mercantile seas is the character- 
istic of wary men of business, who mean to guide their 
barks of fortune, if possible, to the haven of prosperity. 
These are all indications in sight as to what the trade of 
next autumn is likely to be, and it is by weighing each 
pointer alone, and then considering them as a whole, that 
predictions can be made with some reasonable degree of 
accuracy. What signs are most noticeable? The net 
profits of the spring trade have been satisfactory. Crop 
reports from nearly all directions are exceedingly favor- 
able. For the past eleven months the exports of bread- 
stuffs show considerable gains. In breadstuffs alone the 
gain is over $36,000,000. The last clearing-house returns 
of thirty cities show an excess of $450,000,000 in bank 
clearances. The imports of specie are tens of millions of 
dollars in excess of last year, and since June 1, 1886, 
about $55,000,000 has been added to the money circula- 
tion of the United States. These facts point to a magnifi- 
cent fall trade, greater and more profitable, probably, 
than for many years. They are allreassuring, and should 


_.| shut the mouths of mercantile Jeremiahs, whose lamenta- 


tions are almost continuous. Such facts as these should 
quicken the pulse of business, advance great enterprises, 
encourage investments, and put clear out of sight all pre- 
dictions of financial disasters. 

There has been very little speculation in wheat, and 
price fluctuations have been within narrow limits. There 
has been a good export demand, and engagements have 
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been made for the shipment though of a large amount 
of this grain from Chicago to Europe via this city, New 
York and Newport News. In the present condition of 
the market exporters are devoting attention chiefly to 
spring wheat, as this variety can be laid down in the 
markets of the United Kingdom and the Continent at a 
price but little higher than the ruling quotations for win- 
ter wheat on the American seaboard. This free outward 
movement and the continued light receipts at primary 
points have caused a decrease of over 4,000,000 bushels in 
the United States visible supply since last week, and indi- 
cations point to a further material reduction in stocks 
when the next statement shall have been made public. 
At this rate domestic reserves are likely to fall to the 
normal point before the supply can be replenished by any 
general movement of the new crop, the harvesting of 
which is nearly completed. The price of wheat is about 
1g to 84 of acent per bushel higher than it was a week 
ago, except in New York, where the July option is 144 
cents higher than it was then, owing to the continued 
manipulation of the parties who ran the successful corner 
in the June option. It is supposed that this clique still 
controls the stock of winter wheat in New York, and 
there is consequently considerable uncertainty as to the 
probable course of prices in that market during the pres- 
ent month. In order to prevent speculative ‘‘ corners” 
in wheat, the grain trade of the New York Produce 
Exchange have adopted anew rule, which makes No. 1 
hard wheat deliverable under contract the same as No. 2 
red. This will add to the speculative grade of wheat 
about 70,000,000 bushels every year. 

The exports of wheat from this port for the month of 
June and for the six months ending June 30, showa 
handsome increase over the shipments for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The exports for June aggregate 
1,817,253 bushels, as against 207,292 bushels for June, 
1886; and for the six months this year the exports reach a 
total of 5,014,625 bushels, as compared with 1,408,449 
bushels for the first six months of last year. The ship- 
ments of grain from this port on foreign account have 
this year shown a great increase over 1886, both in corn 
and wheat. Thus far there has not been a single bushel 
of oats shipped out of the country from Philadelphia. 
The exports of wheat have thus far amounted to 5,593,897 
bushels, while at the same time last year there were but 
1,519,516 bushels. The peculiarity of the wheat trade has 
been that the greater part of that commodity has been 
sent to France, where the demand for American cereals 
has grown to an amazing extent. The corn shipments up 
to the present date have been 1,985,777 bushels, with 
1,887,481 bushels as the output at the same time last year. 
The entire shipment for last week was 395,368 bushels, 
including the steamship St. Andrew’s Boy, 81,555 bushels 
wheat, Rochefort, France; steamship Nederland, Ant- 
werp, 63,000 bushels wheat; steamship Indiana, Liverpool, 
41,000 corn; steamship Hartburn, Hamburg, 82,298 bush- 
els wheat; steamship Gardinia, Antwerp, 85,515 bushels 
wheat; and steamship Hibernian, Glasgow, 42,000 bushels 
corn. Corn prices are a shade lower in Chicago and 
about one cent per bushel lower in Philadelphia than they 
were a week ago. The weakness is due to timely rains in 
the corn belt, the continued absence of export demand, 
and a general disposition on the part of speculators to 
avoid cash grain, owing to fears of the effect of hot 
weather on the stock in store. There is little speculation 
in corn, and the foreign demand continues light. The 
market for oats has ruled a shade firmer, under moderate 
receipts and a good local trade demand. 

The market for grain freights has been quiet but steady, 
with supplies of tonnage fully equal to requirements, but 
not excessive. We quote 2s. 744d. for prompt loading 
Cork for orders. No room offering in regular line foreign 
steamers. J: ©.aD: 


There are laws in [llinois against corners in breadstuffs 
and provisions, but they are of no practical use. There is 
anatural law, however, that is beginning to tell—the law 
that a corner which does not corner does corner the 
cornerer.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The Michigan Farmer has no great respect for the 
manner in which the average Texan conducts his farming 
operations. It says: ‘‘ Wheat in Texas is raised in a very 
slipshod fashion. It does not winter-kill, but fails to 
return good crops because so carelessly cultivated. The 
farmer dislikes to plow, and the seed is generally sown 
broadcast and scratched in with a poor man’s drag—a mule 
and a thorn bush—and during a wet spell when cattle 


A CHEAP BAG HOLDER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a simple and 
convenient device for holding a bag open for filling. As 
will be seen, it is made to hang against a wall, and can be 
adjusted to various heights by moving it up or down a 
notch. The back is of inch board, about one foot wide 
and of any desired length, from fifteen to thirty inches. 
The arms are an inch thick and an inch and a half wide, 
fastened by screws into the notches in the back and sup- 
ported by wire rods which may be held by screws through 
the flattened ends, or may pass through the back and 
arms and clinch. The cross-piece is of tough wood three- 
fourths of an inch square. For holding the bag there is 
one hook on the back piece, two on each arm and one 
under the cross-piece. The whole is supported on two 
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strong spikes driven into the wall of the barn or other 
building, and projecting far enough to fit the notches on 
the side.—American Agriculturtst. 


INDIAN CORN. 


This valuable and most important American cereal was 
a staple article of food among the Aborigines of this 
hemisphere when first discovered by Columbus. ‘Indian 
corn” was the name given to it by the Europeans because 
jt was found to be the staple vegetable cultivated for 
bread by the native tribes and people near the seacoast 
and in the interior from Massachusetts to Chili. 

The general tradition among the natives, in reference 
to their origin, that their ancestors eame over the sea 
from the lands beyond the sunset, made it easy to form 
the opinion that corn came from the same quarter. The 
researches and developments of intervening centuries at- 
triqute its first cultivation to Egypt, India and China. 
Many writers, for a long time, insisted that Indian corn 
was like the pineapple, of purely native American origin; 
but this theory was radically shaken by the attested fact 


that genuine kernels of maize—exact counterparts of our | 


Indian corn—were disclosed by the unwrapping of an 
Egyptian mummy from the ruins of Thebes, which had 
certainly been there entombed more than three thousand 
years. 

But to the first settlers of the New World it was a new 
grain; and as, to the natives, it occupied the place filled 
by wheat and rye among the Europeans, it was natural 
for Englishmen to term it ‘‘Indian corn,” as they had de- 
cided to call the natives ‘Indians ” 

For nearly four hundred years all the cultivators of the 
soil, from Maine on the north to the farmers of the bottom 
lands of Chili on the south, have annually planted and 
harvested a crop of Indian corn, which they have found 
to be not only a plant easy of cultivation, but furnishing 
good and wholesome food for human beings generally 
and the very best especially for fattening all valuable 
domestic animals. Corn has many excellent qualities in 
all stages of its growth. In the -blade it is devoured 
eagerly by all our domestic animals; the ears roasted while 
in the milk were deemed by the natives—when the con- 
tinent was first discovered—among their choicest food, 
and sweet corn, thus cooked, has few vegetable rivals 
among healthy persons, even now, notwithstanding the 
many new fruits and plants added to our stores of good 
things during the nearly four hundred years that have 
since passed away. Itis goodin all the stages of its 
growth, both for man and beast. Corn-fed’ beef, pork, 
mutton and poultry always rank purer and higher in 
appearance, flavor and keeping qualities than when the 
animals which furuaished these meats are fed and fattened 
on any other kind of food. Animals may be fattened 
quite rapidly on ‘‘malt,” the nuts of forest trees, on peas 


would tramp it in the mud to the injury of the crop, it is | and beans, on roots, tubers and fruits, but their meats 


fenced with two or three yellow dogs.” 


lack the firmness of corn-fed animals. Indeed, so gen- 


erally are these facts recognized by feeders of stock that 
they all seem desirous of putting their live stock on corn 
long enough before slaughtering them to give solidity to 
their flesh. 

For many generations the colored laborer of the South 
had better health and labored a greater number of hours 
when his staple food was acorn hoe-cake than the same 
class of laborers has on any other kind of food. 

With these facts before us it is not surprising that the 
corn crop of the United States should be constantly in- 
creasing in quantity and value. The agricultural report 
for 1888 attests a product of 1,551,066,895 bushels raised 
on 68,301,889 acres, valued at $658,051,485. | The wheat 
product of the same year was 421,086,160 bushels grown 
on 86,455,598 acres and valued at $383,649,272. 

Although the foreign demand for wheat is so much 
greater than for corn, yet we grow but about a peck of 
wheat to a bushel of corn, and the wheat crop is worth 
but little more than one-half that of corn; and yet, with- 
in a few years, corn has been so cheap in Iowa and other 
Western states°as to be burned for fuel, the farmers 
affirming that they found corn on the cob much cheaper 
for fuel than coal at $9 per ton; but the opening of west- 
ern coal mines, the multiplication of railways and the 
good policy of turning corn into pork and beef, have 
made corn an important factor in the trade and commerce 
of the interior as well as on the sea-board. 

Corn has increased in value from other causes. Since 
genius and skill have combined to transfer corn, in its 
milky richness, into a can all cooked and prepared for 
the table, there has been an increased demand for it, not 
only in the home market but in the foreign. For many 
generations we could enjoy the roasting-ear and corn in 
the milk but for a few days, as did the Aborigines before 
us, but now wecan have cornin the milk in all its 
natural sweetness and richness every day in the year. 
For this continued and always fresh luxury we are in- 
debted to a Mr. Treat, the owner and occupant of a small 
island between Eastport and Lubec, Me. Some thirty or 
forty years ago he experimented on sealing tin cans filled 
with fish or meat just at the momerft the contents were 
cooked and the natural air had been expelled, demonstrat- 
ing that fish and meat came out pure and fresh after be- 
ing in cellars and the store-rooms of ships from five to 
seven years after they had been made air-tight. He then 
tried corn and fruits. The results proving the same, he 
persevered in the business and claimed a royalty as the 
discoverer. This right was, for a few years, recognized; 
but soon every person who chose canned anything and 
everything which they wished to preserve fresh and 
pure. 


THE ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Elevator, situated 
at Twelfth street and the South Branch in this city, is one 
of the most notable structures of its kind in the country 
The main building is 82 feet wide by 355 feet long. The 
first floor is 15 feet high, the bins 60 feet deep, the cupola 
37 feet in width and 4 stories high, and the entire length 
of the building above the tracks is 1387 feet 5inches. The 
engine-room is 18x43 feet, and 40 feet in height; the boiler- 
room is 25x48 feet, and 30 feet in height. The chimney 
is 150 feet high, with a flue of 4 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
The building contains 279 bins of various sizes, and their 
stowing capacity is 1,300,000 bushels. There are 11 ele- 
vators for receiving grain, and 8 for shipping; in all, 19 
elevators. The buckets on the elevator belt are 6 to 20 
inches, and the speed of the belts is 510 feet per minute. 
The elevators raise the grainfrom tanks below to the upper- 
most floor of the cupola, a height of 140 feet. The raising 
capacity of each elevator is 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Nineteen large hopper scales and 8 garners for weighing 
the grain are in the cupola. Ten shipping bins and spouts 
permit the loading of two vessels at the same time, and 
there are spouts for loading 22 cars. There are 11 double 
steam shovels for loading 11 cars for either one of the two 
tracks in the building. Three steam boilers, having a 
diameter of 60 inches, and a length of 15 feet, each with 
50 four-inch flues, an upright inverted cylinder condens- 
ing engine, with a cylinder 48 inches in diameter and a 


stroke of 42 inches, running 56 revolutions per minute, 


will drive the entire machinery, the engine having 700 (?) 
horse power. Steam pipes, leading from the boilers to 
the several elevator legs, and 3 stand-pipes connected with 
a steam-pump, will guard against fire in the building. 
The entire working capacity is: Receiving grain, 44 car- 
loads in ten hours; shipping, 170,000 bushels in ten hours. 
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{ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, omany branch of it.] 


EXPECTS TO BUILD. 

Hdtior American Hlevator and \Grain Trade:—I am a 
dealer in flour, feed and grain, and expect to build a store- 
house and elevator this summer. I want the latest appli- 
ances for handling, elevating and weighing grain. 

Yours truly, 8, A. Fay. 

Middletown, N. Y. 


LOST WITHOUT IT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Although 
elevator work has been on such a boom that I have not 
had a spare day in the past ten months, and the prospects 
for the coming season are_very flattering, I feel lost with- 
out the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. So I 
inclose you the requisite dollar, for which please send it 
to my address for another year. 

Yours respectfully, 

Geneva, Neb. 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
item in regard to the three elevators which we built for 
the Nye-Wilson-Morehouse Co. might be susceptible of 
misconstruction, as the date of the letter was left out. 
The item stated that the elevators were to be completed 
on June 1, and as the Exevaror did not appear until 
June 15 it might seem to the reader that we were fifteen 
days late in completing these jobs, when in point of fact 
they were completed several days ahead of time. 

Very truly yours, SEELEY, Son & Co. 

Fremont, Neb. 

GRAIN IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—There 
probably has never been a time in the history of Iowa and 
Minnesota when there has been such a diversity of opinion 
on the prospects of crops, especially of small grain. 
These contradictory reports are easily accounted for, how- 
eyer, when we take into consideration the peculiarity of 
the rains throughout these states. The rains during the 
entire season have been of local character, there not hay- 
ing been a general soaking rain that extended over any 
considerable amount of country for more than a year. 
The small grain throughout the central, eastern and 
northeastern portions of Iowa has been seriously affected 
by the drouth, and in many districts will be an entire 
failure. Southeastern Minnesota is-in the same predica- 
ment, and in some counties in both states farmers are 
cutting their wheat and barley for feed, as the hay crop is 
an entire failure, owing to the prolonged hot weather and 
drouth. 

The northeastern portion of Iowa and southeastern 
part of Minnesota are being devastated by chinch bugs, 
which are sweeping everything before them and are work- 
ing rapidly westward. The farmers in the infected dis- 
tricts are compelled to cut their grain for feed, or be left 
entirely destitute. Taking the crops throughout the 
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northwest portion of Iowa and southwest Minnesota, 


they are No. 1 in every respect where they were sown 
early, especially through Lyon, Osceola, Sioux and 

_ O’Brien counties of Towa, and the adjoining counties of 
Minnesota. 

Extensive preparations are being made throughout this 
fayored section of the country to cut and press vast quan- 
tities of wild hay to meet the future demand of the mar- 
ket, which must necessarily be very large, as never, in the 
history of this Western country, has hay been as scarce as 
it will be this season. Even in the section of country 
where crops of small grain are good, late sown oats and 
flax will be of little account and will not be harvested. 
Take it throughout the entire state of Iowa, the corn crop 
is in excess of any previous year in the history of the 
state, the stand being good, comparatively clean, and of 

rank growth, and is, to speak within bounds, from three 
to four weeks ahead of any year for the past twenty years. 

There were heavy rains through the northeast counties 
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of Iowa and Southern Minnesota on the 2d of June, 
which apparently, like the balance of the rains through- 
out the season, were only local. We do not wish by any 
means to seemingly use any partiality by omitting to men- 
tion the potato bugs who are getting in their work in 
good shape in spite of the incessant and copious shower 
baths of Paris green solutions that are daily dealt to them 
apparently with little effect, and with the chinch bugs 
are fulfilling their mission with a vengeance. 
Yours truly, C. A. BAMBER. 
Sheldon, Ia. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


{Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9, 1887. 

The United States railway commission have been in 
session at this point for several days hearing cases for and 
against the Union Pacific Railroad. Yesterday afternoon 
Mr. A. J. Mead testified that he thought the people of 
Kansas City were very well satisfied with the manage- 
ment of the road, and it was his idea that the members of 
the Kansas Ctty Board of Trade were in favor of extend- 
ing the time of the debt of that road with the United 
States. Mr. E. H. Allen, the president of the Board of 
Trade, declared that there had been no serious complaints 
against the road in this section. It had been generally 
reported on the Board, however, that grain had been 
shipped from points of the Union Pacific to points south 
of Kansas City, at aless rate than the sum of the two 
locals. For instance, if grain were shipped from some 
points on the line where the rate to Kansas City was ten 
cents per hundred and the rate from Kansas City to 
Memphis eighteen cents per hundred, the company would 
make the through rate twenty-five cents per hundred. 
These rates forced the Southern purchasers to go out on 
the line to get grain instead of coming to Kansas City, 
which they would do if the through rate were the sum of 
the locals. He had heard that rebates had been given to 
shippers which enabled them to deliver grain at a lower 
figure than the dealers who did not enjoy this privilege. 

Mr. W. H. Miller testified that he had been secretary 
of the Board of Trade for fourteen years, but could not 
call to mind any serious causes of complaint. In Janu- 
ary, 1885, it was common talk of the Board that 
Reynolds Bros. were enabled to pay more for grain on 
the line of the Union Pacific than other dealers, and it 
was generally understood that they got arebate. He 
thought that through rates should every time be made 
the sum of the locals. He said that the Kansas City 
market was the same as the markets on the seaboard, less 
the freight rates between Kansas City and the seaboard. 
When asked if grain passing through Kansas City to 
Memphis, on a less rate than the sum of the locals, had any 
effect on the city, he said that it took away just that much 
business from the grain men. He admitted, however, 
that Memphis was benefited, as she was able to control 
the trade and furnish the people with grain at a less 
rate, because they did not have to pay the sum of the 
locals. He also thought that there should be an extension 
of time for the railroad to meet its obligations with the 
United States. 

It is the general feeling among the grain men of the 
city that it would be a hardship on the country to have 
the Union Pacific foreclosed, and it is thought that the 
committee looking into the matter will so report at the 
proper time. 

Last Tuesday there was quite an excited meeting of the 
directors of the Board of Trade to look into the matter 
of electing their secretary for the coming year. Mr. 
Miller was re-elected and his salary cut down to $2,400 a 
year. Atthe same meeting the declaration was made 
that the grain business had suffered through the action of 
the committee on inspection of grains in maintaining an 
arbitrarily high grade. The nominations for this com- 
mittee consequently met with a good deal of opposition 
from some of the members, and final consideration was post- 
poned until next week. The general opinion appears to be 
that there will be no change made in this committee. Mr. 
A. R. French, a prominent member, on being interviewed 
on the subject, declared that the opposition to the nom- 
inations made were from narrow, selfish motives. In the 
first place the committee appointed last year was the most 
satisfactory to the grain board that had ever been had. 
It comprises two elevator men, one miller, one shipper 
and one independent man, or in other words one who is 
both a receiver and shipper. This committee should be 
representative of all inierests in the grain trade, and as 


appointed was such. The gentleman further declared 
that the opposition of a certain prominent member had 
an explanation in the fact that he held in one of the city 
elevators a good deal of grain of an extremely low grade, 
which he desired to get shipped out of here as No. 2. 
The grade of wheat established here the past year has 
given more uniform satisfaction to millers than for many 
a year, and more reliance is placed in local grades. The 
evils that crept into the grain business some years ago it 
will take a long time to eradicate. There is no doubt but 
that the big decline in the grain business the past year is 
to be accounted for more by the limited grain crops than 
from any other cause. 

“Ts the present grade arbitrarily high?” 

“No, sir, itis not. Itis just right when we take into 
consideration the quality of grain that has been raised in 
Kansas the past few years. If the quality of wheat 
raised in Kansas was equal to that of Missouri, our grade 
would be entirely too low, but grades must conform as 
much as possible to the average quality of the grain 
raised. Our grades are low enough and it would work 
against us to lower the standard.” 

Another grain man declared that the standard grades 
in this city are one-third higher than those at Toledo. 

The dullness of midsummer is here and is felt in ele- 
vator circles. These institutions are looking for better 
times in the nearfuture. Of course very little wheat is 
expected to be brought into the city this year, but it is 
thought that the corn will more than make up the de- 
ficiency. The reports from most 1eliable sources are to 
the fact the corn raised in Kansas this year will amount 
to more than that noted ever before, and that in the main 
itis of very good quality. Particularly is this the case 
in the more western sections of the state. There the 
acreage is liberal and everywhere fine crops are promised. 
If this be the case there is no reason why elevator men 
should not have a good business of it. One fact is to be 
noted however. The citizens of Kansas are feeding more 
and more corn each year to cattle and hogs, finding that 
this means nets them more money than if they send their 
corn direct to the market. ‘This is particularly the case 
when prices are so low, and it is thought they will be still 
lower as soon as the new crop begins to come to hand. 
At its worst, however, the outlook is decidedly better than 
it was last year at the corresponding time. If it were not 
the commission men might as well shut up shop.and go 
into something else. 

Several of them have already taken this step. Dealing 
in live stock appears to be a favorite. This is thrown in 
with real estate deals, so that between the two callings 
the grain men will be able to bide their time. 

Values of No. 2 red wheat have gone down 1214 points 
the past month, from 7244 to 60 cents, and it is said that 
the end is not yet. The elevators have in store at present 
25,754 bushels. The total receipts for the past month 
have been but 20,576 bushels, barely enough to supply the 
necessities of local families for flour. 

There are 236,225 bushels of corn in local elevators, 
and there have been 136,452 bushels received here the 
past four weeks. Trade in this has been rather more 
liberal than in wheat, but at the best it was highly un- 
satisfactory. Values have fallen off 3} points, from 314 
to 28 cents, and still the decline continues. It is balieved 
before the close of the year the lowest point touched for 
years will be had here, 

The market for oats has been almost nominal through- 
out the month. At present there are but 3,858 bushels in 
store, and only 5,562 bushels were received during the 
four weeks. Very little change in values is to be noted, 
204 cents being the ruling rate. 

With the above showing there is no cause for wonder- 
ing at no new elevator projects being started. The men 
in the business have had about enough of it for the 
present at least, and do not propose to put in any more 
money until they can better see the outcome. 0; 


Bradstreet’s: The exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
eight Atlantic ports and California and Oregon from July 
1, 1886, to June 25, 1887, have been 155,756,283 bushels, 
and the consumption for food, seed and manufactures is 
placed at 335,000,000 bushels. The home crop of 1886 
was 457,218,000 bushels, and it has been generally believed 
that the old stock amounted to 25,000,000 bushels, aside 
from 50,000,000 bushels ‘‘reserves.”” The ‘‘ available 
surplus,” aside from this 50,000,000 reserve, has, there- 
fore, been disposed of, and the latter, by inference, is 
being drawn upon at the rate of about 3,000,000 bushels 
per week for export alone. 
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Messrs. Knisely & Miller, of this city, report large 
shipments of corrugated pipe and iron to points outside 
of the city. 

The Garry Iron Roofing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
are enlarging their building and otherwise improving the 
capacity and power of their. manufacturing 

The Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co. have recovered from 
the effects of the fire of May last, and are prepared to 
promptly execute all orders. They are having an un- 
usually brisk trade in their engines and boilers. 


The E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Wis., and their productions seem to be popular, for they 
are sending out large quantities of their Dustless Grain 
Separators and warehouse fanning mills. Their largest 
trade this season is in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. 


Messrs. Borden, Selleck & Co., of this city, report trade 
as good in their Harrison Conveyor. They filled orders 
recently for the Conger Coal Company, of Toronto, On- 
tario; for Messrs. John R. Bailey & Co., of the same 
city; and for the Consumers’ Coal Company, of New 
York. 

The roller chain belting manufactured by the Roller 
Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, Ohio, can now be had 
of J. F. Rogers & Co., 107 Liberty street, New York, 
and of R. Sevounsted & Co, Baltimore, Md. Both these 
firms will carry a full line of the various chains manu- 
factured by this company. 

The Williams & Orton Manufacturing Company, of 
Sterling, Ill., represented in this city by H. H. Latham, 
of No. 42 Dearborn street, report a brisk demand and in- 
creased activity in their Charter Gas Engine business. To 
such an extent has this been carried of late that the com- 
pany will soon enlarge their factory to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. 

The Rice & Whitacre Manufacturing Company, of Nos. 
42 and 44 West Monroe street, Chicago, have received the 
agency for the Western states of the Gurney Hot Water 
Heaters, of Boston, Mass., with factories also at Toronto 
and Hamilton, Canada. They are making a number of 
outside shipments, and report a recent order for twenty 
stationary engines for use in Nebraska, Within the last 
month they have forwarded on orders a number of en- 
gines and boilers to California, and marine outfits for 
Oregon, Vermont and South Carolina. 

Among the sales of boilers by the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, for May and June, are the following: 
Gordon, Strobel & Laurean, Philadelphia, 7th order, 292- 
H.P.; 8. D. Kendrick, Glen Falls, N. Y., 51; Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., 3d order, 292; Gordon, Stroebel & 
Laurean, Philadelphia, 8th order, 1,248; Luray Cave and 
Hotel Co., Luray, Va., 45; Mineral Railroad and Mining 
Co., Luke Fidler Colliery, Shamokin, Pa., 240; Mineral 
Railroad and Mining Co., Cameron Colliery, Shamokin, 
Pa., 240; Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 3d order, 
832; Pennsylvania Steel Co., Baltimore, Md., 2d order, 
3,840; Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio, 3d order, 
250; Springville Co., Rockville, Conn., 244; White Mfg. 
Co., Rockville, Conn., 186; Pencoyd Iron Works, Pen- 
coyd, Pa., 4th order, 156; D. 8. Cook, Princess Furnace, 
Glen Wilton, Va., 812; Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 170; Bueyrus Gas Light and Fuel Co., Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio, 85; Ch. Jaccuin, New York City, for 
Knickerbocker Cottage, 25; M. Camacho, Roldan & 
Nephew, New York City, for Mexico, 122, making a 
total of 8,580-H.P. 


The W. G. Adams Power Car-Puller is having a de 
servedly good run. The E. H. Pease Manufacturing 
Company, of Racine, Wis. (with which company Mr. 
Adams is now connected) have about as much as they can 
do to fill orders, 

A Clinton, Ul., farmer says that a true test of the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat to the acre before actual measure- 
ment is the number of grains of wheat to be found in each 
head. Taking as a basis that the farmer sows one bushel 
of seed to the acre, he claims that the number of grains on 
a single stalk will determine theyield. This will probably 
be a new theory to most people, although Mr. Fuller says 
it is as old as the hills, 


THE FATAL CORNER. 


An incident of the Armour wheat deal of 1883 was told 
the other day to illustrate how it is, in these much-talked- 
of Chicago corners, that the consumers are really not af- 
fected at all by the advance in price, but merely the Board 
of Trade speculators. The price of spring wheat had ad- 
vanced to $1.35 per bushel at Chicago, and was firmly 
held there. The stock of wheat here was about 5,000,000 
bushels, and Armour was naturally anxious to put it into 
consumption. Bingham, of New York, was the largest 
shipper then, as he is now. Armour sent for him and 
offered him 3,000,000 bushels of No. 2 spring wheat at 
25 cents a bushel under the market. The New York 
shipper was astounded at the offer, and could scarcely be- 
lieve that Armour meant it in good faith. He was as- 
sured, however, that the tender was good, and Bingham 
took it, believing he had never before had such a bargain. 
Kershaw, who had an interest in the speculation, was 
shocked at the sacrifice, and protested. He was told that 
Armour was running things at that juncture, not because 
he wanted to run them or because he believed in the deal, 
but because he was trying to help his friends out. Ker- 
shaw, a veteran shipper himself, was so amazed at Ar- 
mour’s conduct that he wanted an interest with’ Bingham 
in that cash wheat. He was persuaded out of that. The 
sacrifice on that cash wheat was $700,000 outright. Yet 
Bingham lost more money on it than the Chicago men 
did. Two years later he told Armour that when he got 
that 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 25 cents under the mar- 
ket he believed he was getting a prize. Two years had 
elapsed; he had some of the wheat left yet, and had lost 
over $700,000 on it. 


JULY REPORT OF THE AGRICULTU- 
RAL DEPARTMENT. 


The statistician of the department of agricultural re- 
ports a further extension of the corn area of about one 
and a half million acres, an increase of 2 per cent. over 
the acreage of 1886. In states of declining wheat culture 
maize has advanced its area largely, notably in Kansas. 
A marked advance is noted in the district between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, and a considerable 
increase is reported in the cotton states. 

The season has been fairly favorable both for planting 
and growth, and condition is high, averaging 95.7, which 
differs little from July condition of the past three years, 
and is materially higher than for three years preceding 
1884. The great corn-growing states, which furnish the 
surplus, average nearly 99 in condition. 

The condition of winter wheat on the ist of July, or at 
the time of harvest for the more southern states, is 83.5, a 
reduction since the June report of 1.4. There has been a 
heavy decline in Kansas, a material reduction in Cali- 
fornia, with some loss in several of the Southern states. 
Some of the remainder have gained a point or two, and 
others have lost. The chinch bug has wrought some 
damage in most of the Western states and in Maryland and 
Virginia. Where harvested grain has been thrashed re- 
sults are variable, with plump, sound grain in some local- 
ities, and a shrunken berry indicated in others. 

There is reported a somewhat serious decline in the 
condition of spring wheat, largely from the prevalence of 
chinch bugs. General average, 79.3; last month, 87.3; a 
decline of eight points. Condition in July of 1886 was 
83.3, four points higher than the present average. The 
average for Wisconsin is 77; Minnesota, 76, Iowa, 72; 
Nebraska, 75; Dakota, 87. 

The chinch bug, the Hessian fly, the grasshopper in the 
Northwest, and the joint worm in West Virginia, have all 
aided in reduction of yield of wheat. 

The average condition of winter ryeis 88; that of spring 
rye 84.3, showing a decline in condition since the last 
report. 

The average for barley is likewise reduced. It is 82.8, 
instead of 88.9 last month. The decline is mainly in the 
West. 

A reduction appears in oats from 91 in June to 85.9, 
due to drought and insect ravages. It is heaviest in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, and the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There has been an increase of 2.7 per cent. in the 
acreage of potatoes, the largest rate of advance being in 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska. The condition average is 
95, which is alittle below the July averages of the previous 
three years. 

There is apparently a decline of about one-sixth in the 
tobacco area, in which nearly all the tobacco-growing 


states participate. The average of condition is 84, a lower 
July figure than for several years. 

The status of the cotton crop has not declined since the 
last report. In the Southeast there is a slight reduction, 
compensated by small advance in the states west of the 
Mississippi. The average is 97, which is four points 
higher than the average for July in the previous ten years. 
It was exceeded in 1878 and 1880, and nearly equaled in 
July of 1881 and 1884, which were years of small produc- 
tion. There have been but two July records below 90 
since 1883. The state averages are: Virginia, 98; North 
Carolina, 99; South Carolina, 97; Georgia, 96; Florida, 
98; Alabama, 98; Mississippi, 99; Louisiana, 98; Texas, 
98; Arkansas, 99; Tennessee, 98. 

The crop is under unusually clean cultivation. There 
are few reports of injury from excessive moisture and a 
few of drought. Cotton worms are indicated in very few 
locations. 


HOPPER SCALE WEIGHTS. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 


WueEreas, The attorney of this board and the Attorney- 
General of the state of Illinois have rendered an opinion 
that the receipts and bills of Jading issued by Eastern rail- 
roads for bulk grain and seeds are not in compliance with 
the requirements of the law; and 

Wuereas, A law has been enacted that requires rail- 
roads to provide suitable appliances for weighing all grain 
and seeds transferred from car to car in Cook county, in 
hopper scales, the weights thus ascertained to be used in 
all receipts or bills of lading and freight contract; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this directory, and we 
hereby recommend, that from and after July 1, 1887, no 
receipts or bills of lading not made in accordance with 
existing laws and regulations, be accepted by any member 
of this association except under protest, thereby reserving 
his right to enforce at any subsequent time the payment 
of any damages or penalties to which he may be entitled; 
and be it 

Resolved, That the holder of any such receipt or bill of 
lading may make complaints to the weighing committee 
of this board, whose duty it shall be to transmit the same 
to the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
for prosecution as provided and required by law; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished 
to the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
and to the General Freight Agent of each of the outgoing 
Eastern and Southern railroads, with the request that they 
aid and cooperate with this board in the execution of this 
law, which has been framed for the best interests of all 
concerned. 


A copy of the above having been submitted by the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade to Chairman Blanchard 
of the Central Traffic Association, with the request that 
the roads in his association take immediate steps for the 
enforcement of the new law, he sent a communication to 
the General Freight Agents of the various roads running 
East from this city, requesting them to meet as soon as 
possible and take such action as they may deem advisable 
in the premises. Accordingly, the Chicago East-Bound 
Freight Committee met yesterday at the office of Secretary 
C. L. Shaw, for the consideration of the above resolutions, 
There appeared to be a disinclination on the part of the 
members of the committee to deal with so important a 
subject. They were of the opinion that the general mana- 
gers of their roads were the proper parties to take action 
in the matter. To put in hopper scales for the weighing 
of all grain to be transferred from car to car, it was 
claimed, would not only entail a very heavy expense upon 
the roads, but cause great trouble and delay in the transfer 
of grain. Some thought that the law could not be enforced 
on inter-state traffic, and that the authorities of the roads 
should be consulted before taking definite action. Finally, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Local Chicago Committee having 
carefully considered the question of hopper-scale weights, 
as provided for by arecent enactment of the Illinois Legis- 
lature, declines to venture an opinion as to the scope of 
said law and its requirements, and further believes that it 
is strictly a legal question which this committee does not 
feel competent to rule upon; therefore 

Resolved, That Chairman Blanchard’s communication 
be answered in accordance with the foregoing resoiution, 
and that the representatives of the various lines refer the 
entire question directly and immediately to their respective 
General Managers. 

The Curtiss bill which makes the hopper scale system 
of weighing obligatory on the roads, is as follows: 

Section 1. Be tt enacted by the people of the State o ‘ 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, 
counties of the third class, and in all cities having not less 
than 50,000 inhabitants, where bulk grain, millstuffs or 


seeds are delivered by any railroad transporting the same 
from initial points to another road for transportation to 


That in all * 
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other points, such road or roads receiving the same for 
transportation to said points or other connections leading 
thereto, shall provide suitable appliances for unloading, 
weighing and transferring such property from one car to 
another without mixing or in any way changing the iden- 
tity of the property so transferred, and such proper'y 
shall be accurately weighed in suitably-covered hopper 
scales, which will determine the actual net weight of the 
entire contents of any carload of grain, millstuffs or seeds 
at a single draft, without gross or tare, and which weights 
shall always be given in the receipts or bills of lading and 
used as the basis of any freight ccntracts affecting such 
shipments between such railroad companies and the own- 
ers, agents or shippers of such grain, millstuffs or seeds 
so transported and transferred. 

Sec. 2. The practice of loading grain, millstuffs or 
seeds into foreign or connecting-line cars at the initial 
point from which the grain, millstuffs or seeds are origin- 
ally shipped, or the running of the original car through 
without transfer, shall not relieve the railroad making the 
contract to transport the same to its destination or connec- 
tions leading thereto, from weighing and transferring such 
property in the manner aforesaid, unless the shipper, 
owner or agent of such grain, millstuffs or seeds shall 
otherwise order or direct. 

Sec. 3. Any railroad company neglecting or refusing to 
comply promptly with any and all of the requirements 
of either sections 1 or 2 of this act, sh»ll be liable in 
damages to the party interested, to be recovered by the 
party ed in an action of assumpsit, and such party 
may proceed by mandamus against any railroad company 
so refusing or neglecting to comply with the requirements 
of this act; and if the shipper, owner or agent of any such 
grain, millstuffs or seeds shall fail or neglect to proceed by 
mandamus, it shall then be the duty of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners of this state, upon complaint 
of the party or parties interested, to proceed against the 
railroad failing or refusing to comply with the provisions 
of this act; and all the powers heretofore conferred by 
law upon the board of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners of this state, shall be applicable in the conduct of 
any legal proceeding commenced by such commissioners 
under this act. 

Src. 4. Any railroad company so refusing or neglect- 
ing as aforesaid, shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than $100 or more than $500 for each neglect or refusal 
as aforesaid, to be recovered in an action of assumpsit in 
the name of the People of the State of Lilinois for the use 
of the county in which such act or acts of neglect or 
refusal shall occur, and it shall be the duty of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners to cause prosecutions 
for such penalties to be instituted and prosecuted. 


DAKOTA WAREHOUSES. 


The Dakota Board of Railroad Commissioners decided 
by unanimous vote to put the grain warehouse bill passed 
by the last legislature into effect Aug. 1. The bill pro- 
vides that all warehouses shall procure licenses and give 
bonds, and that they shall be furnished with sample grades 
of grain. No appropriation was made for carrying out 
the provisions of the law. Attorney-General Templeton 
held that the expenses could not be paid from any fund, 
but the Commission ordered its enforcement notwithstand- 
ing. The attorney-general holds that the law applies only 
to warehouses which receive compensation. There are 
about 800 of these in the territory. 

An important meeting of the railroad commissioners 
and elevator men of Dakota was held at Fargo June 11. 
There were present Chairman Griggs, Commissioner 
Boynton, Abel Smith, Secretary Quinn, Attorney-General 
Templeton, together with the following representatives of 
the elevators mentioned: H. E. Fletcher, president of the 
Northern Pacific Elevator Company; E. B. Andrews, 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company; William 
Pettit, Minnesota & Dakota and the Farmers’ Union Ele- 
vator Companies; A. G. Chambers, North Dakota Ele- 
vator Company; Mr. Robbins, Northwestern Elevator 
Company; C. M. Amsden, Minneapolis & Northern Ele- 
vator Company; Mr. Brooks, of Brooks Bros; W. H. 
Murray, North Star Elevator Company; E. K. Norton 
and Mr. Marshall, Red River Valley Elevator Company; 
Superintendent P. B. Smith and Col. A. D. Thomas, 
Northern Pacific Elevator Company; Judge Coon, of 
Minneapolis, general counsel for the elevator companies, 
and Hon. Jud Lamoure and George McKinney. 

The qucstions as to whether a company must give one 
bond for ¢ach elevator or a blanket bond for all, and 
whether the licenses should be separate or collective, were 
discussed, and the conclusions presented in the following 
motions: 

Mr, Grig:s moved that the amount of bond from each 
elevator company be fixed and proportioned as follows: 

For each elevator of a capacity of 30,000 bushels or 
less, a bond of $5,000; for each elevator with a capacity 
of over 30,000 bushels and not more than 60,000 bushels, 
$8,000 and for each elevator or warehouse with a capac- 
ity of more than that, $10,000. 

The motion was carried. Mr. Boynton moved that the 


board require that one-fourth of the bondsmen be resi- 
dents of Dakota. Carried. He also moved that each 
person, company or corporation doing business ‘as a public 
warehouse in Dakota be required to take out a license for 
such business, and to give a good and sufficient bond 
which shall be approved by the board. Carried. It was 
stated that the commission must furnish the samples of 
grades upon request of the elevator companies, and the 
latter are expected to pay for the same. It was also de- 
cided that under the law the owner of the wheat was the 
one who should furnish the cars, and therefore storage 
would not end when the farmer surrendered his tickets, 
but would continue until the cars were provided. A num- 
ber of the elevator companies, especially in Southern 
Dakota, will not store for pay this season, and will there- 
fore not qualify under the law as warehousemen. Some 
221 elevators were represented. 


THE LOCAL VALUE OF AN ELE- 
VATOR. 


Mr. R. A. Miller, a grain merchant of Duncan, Tex., 
in a recent interview witha Dallas News reporter, gave 
some sensible opinions on the question of building a 
grain elevator at the latter place, a subject which has 
been agitated considerably during the past few months. 
He says the present wheat crop is the best ever known in 
Texas, and for this reason the want of storage room is 
more than ever felt. Outside of Dallas the market 
opened up at 70 cents, and in Dallas at 75 cents; but 
owing to the lack of storage the price fell to 60 cents out- 
side of Dallas and 6214 cents in the city. The Farmers’ 
Alliance seems to think that it is the result of collusion 
on the part of the home millers, and as a remedy they 
propose to erect an Alliance flouring mill in Dallas. 

Mr. Duncan thinks the better policy would be to pro- 
vide ampie storage room in Dallas, which is centrally 
located in regard to the mills. The farmer could then 
deposit his wheat at a small cost and sell tt on delivery at 
the market price. As it is, when he is obliged to keep it 
on his farm in granaries which are not provided with 
ventilation or other facilities, much of it is necessarily 
lost. The mills will not buy beyond their needs, because 
they have no place to store the grain, and they cannot 
enlarge their private elevators, because they can carry in- 
surance on only a limited amount of grain. It is there- 
fore to their advantage to have the farmer hold his grain 
until they are ready for it. 

Between the alternatives of building a mill or elevator, 
the latter is positively preferable as regards the farmers’ 
interests. The elevator when once built is run at a small 
expense, while a mill calls for a continual outlay. The 
alliance has not the money to keepa mill running should 
they build one, and probably could not borrow it as an 
association. Mr. Duncan’s views are intelligent and 
sensible, and if the farmers of that section of country are 
wise enough to adopt them, the building of the much- 
needed elevator will be an assured thing. 


PHENOMENAL ELEVATOR BUILD- 
ING. 


There is nothing so delightful to the genuine Chicagoan 
as to feel that he has done something no one else has 
done, or which has heretofore been accounted amongst the 
impracticable things in the world. And the one thing 
above all others to be considered in whatever he under- 
takes, is to do it in the least time possible. The saving of 
a minute is to him the saving of so much money; he 
walks in a hurry, eats in a hurry, sleeps as fast as he can 
and as short a time as possible, and rushes through life 
with such speed that the appropriate epitaph on his tomb- 
stone would be ‘‘Died for want of time to live.” The only 
prospect for an elevated railroad lies in a successful ap- 
peal to this propensity for haste, which is the feature of 
Chicago life that most forcibly impresses every stranger 
when visiting the city. So then there is no wonder that 
a marvelous achievement in the way of building which 
has just been accomplished, has become the talk of the 
city and the pride of the projectors. 

On the 1st of June, the lot formerly occupied by a malt 
house belonging to the E. Hess Elevator Company, was a 
desolate plot of ground covered with cinders, weeds and 
débris of every kind. Just fourteen days later, an im- 
mense structure, 90x100 feet and with a capacity of 400,- 
000 bushels of grain stood on the site, complete from 
foundation to roof, even to the machinery, including ele- 
vators and 700 feet of conveyors. No hoisting machinery 


was used in the erection of the building, the men handling 
every piece of lumber. Fourteen teams were employed 
hauling the lumber, of which 1,050,000 feet were used, 
and several drayloads of nails, one hundred and fifty men 
worked ten hours a day, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment work was carried on at the same time on the foun- 
dation and the cribbing. On the sixteenth day from its 
commencement 10,000 bushels of wheat were placed in one 
of the bins. Mr. Hess congratulates himself that he has 
beaten the record in elevator building by at least two 
weeks, and also that corners in wheat for lack of elevator 
room will not be known again in Chicago. The building 
has still to receive an outside sheathing of iron or brick. 
The building commissioner has had his attention called to 
this fact and some controversy may ensue as to the safety 
of the structure, and a possible violation of the building 
ordinance. 


THE MISSOURI PACIFIC ELE- 
VATOR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This elevator, situated at South St. Louis, was built 
five years ago. Itis placed broadside the water’s edge, 
its east wall forming the direct landing for barges when 
being loaded. The building is designed to accommodate 
five cars (in train) at a time, on a track running through 
the building along its west side. Five elevator legs cor- 
respond with the position of the cars, and of a capacity 
to elevate the grain as fast as it can be dumped from the 
cars by the most approved steam shovels. On the east 
side the building contains six elevator legs, with their re- 
spective shipping bins in duplicate, corresponding in their 
distances and number to the hatchways of the standard 
barges, through which the latter receive their grain. 

As the working floor of the elevator had to suit the 
height of tracks of the Missouri Paclfic Railway Com- 
pany, and no height being lost by distance from the 
barges, the grain can be run directly into the barge, at 
average stages of water, even from the second and third 
tier of bins, extending parallel to the east line of build- 
ing. This arrangement secures the following advantages: 

Forty-eight bins can be filled, the grain weighed before 
going in, to the amount of 250,000 bushels, and then run 
out into the barges as fast as these can receive it. The 
grain in this case can run from six bins at a time uni- 
formly into the six hatches of the barge, thereby keep- 
ing the barge in trim longitudinally, and requiring but 
few men to trim her transversely. Each barge can take 
her whole cargo in one position, the movements up and 
down, hitherto required, being rendered unnecessary, and 
the time required to fillup a whole tow with from 250,- 
000 to 800,000 bushels of grain will barely occupy a 
whole working day. 

The main building described is flanked on the west by 
an outside track, west of which, ata distance of sixteen 
feet, extends a bin house of same dimensions on the 
ground of like storage capacity, connected with elevator 
legs of main house by five underground discharging con- 
veyors, and five receiving conveyors placed close under 
the scales of main building. These conveyors, and the 
machinery of the main building, are driven by engines 
which, with the office, are located in a one-story annex. 

The walls under main floor rest on the solid lime-stone 
bed-rock, and form a network surrounding the building. 
They are built partly of lime-stone, quarried near the 
site, and partly of magnesian limestone, quarried at 
Grafton. The outer walls range in height from twenty- 
six to forty-five feet. The inner supports stand on iron 
columns, extending from the rock to under side of main 
floor. Bin bottoms are placed sufficiently high to permit 
locomotives to pass, if ever necessary. The eleven scales 
are the largest ever used for such purpose, their capacity 
being equal to that of three modern standard twenty-ton 
freight cars of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 

The machinery consists of three tubular steel boilers, 
a Corliss condensing or non-condensing engine, the neces- 
sary shafting, and an efficient fire-ppumping service. 
Smoke-stack 145 feet high, of brick. Bins are built in 
the usual manner, and sixty-seven feet high, with walls 
of graduated thickness. 


The returns from five provinces in India make the 
wheat crop of 1887 about 186,000,000 bushels against 
203,000,000 bushels in 1886. 


It is now estimated that the wheat clique held at one 
time as much as 48,000,000 bushels in cash and futures ii 
this market, which is over twice as large as any previous 
holding in an attempt to control the market. 
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THE BUCKET SHOP. 


The new law of this state, which declares by its pro- 
visions that the “bucket shop must go,” will put an end 
to a species of gambling which has become prevalent to 
an alarming extent. Under the respectable guise of a 
“orain exchange,” or “board of trade exchange,” these 
traps to catch the gullible suckers who, as Barnum says, 
of all the American people, love to be humbugged, have 
been open day and night, and have contributed as much, 
if not more, to the downfall of hundreds of our young 
men, as the regular gambling hells. Their business is 
nothing but a game of chance; a man wagers so much 
that wheat will go up or down to a certain price in a 
given time. The proprietor takes the bet, and in the long 
run makes the most money, as if the speculator wins he 
makes his commission, and if the former loses, he rakes 
in the whole amount of the bet. No grain passes from 
one hand to the other; in fact, neither of them ever see 
the stuff they are betting on, in which respect the opera- 
tions differ from those on the genuine Board of Trade. 

The term ‘‘bucket shop” is said to have originated 
about six years ago, when James Murphy, of Chicago, 
started a little-shop in which deals in grain could be 
made in less quantities than 5,000 bushels, the amount re- 
quired on the Board of Trade. It became a common say- 
ing among the boys, “If you don’t want to buy a bushel 
of wheat, why don’t you go down to Murphy’s; he’ll sell 
you a bucketful.” From this small beginning, this plan 
of gambling has spread until hundreds of them are in ex- 
istence, and immense fortunes have been made by them. 

The Board of Trade has recognized a powerful rival, 
and has been for a long time trying to put it under foot. 
With the efficient aid of the recent law on its side, the 
result will undoubtedly be satisfactory, and the public in 
general will have cause to rejoice that a great iniquity 
has been wiped out. 


THE BOHEMIAN OATS SWINDLE 


The Department of Agricultural has had its attention 
called to the great number of instances in which the 
“Bohemian oats swindle” has been the source of great 
loss to the unwary farmer, who must be protected in some 
way, if he is not able to look out for himself. It does 
seem strange at the present day when exposures of the 
many traps which are laid for the unsuspecting grangers, 
are daily being made in the newspapers and trades 
journals, that any man with ordinary judgment should 
become a victim to these sharpers. In one of his last 
contributions to the Cultivator, the late Ben: Perley 
Poore gave this description of their mode of operation:— 

A person representing himself as the agent of some dis- 
tant company appears in the neighborhood and proposes 
to organize a company of farmers for the growth and sale 
of this grain. The members of this association are to 
monopolize, for a year or two at least, the production. 
The grain is furnished, generally in quantities of not less 
than ten bushels, to any member at $10 per bushel, for 
which the farmer gives his note, payable, with interest, in 
twelve months. He might hesitate, feeling his inability 
to reimburse himself for this outlay by the sale of the 
produce of this seed; but the agent offers, on behalf of his 
company, ‘‘a bond,” in which it agrees to sell (but not to 
buy) twice the quantity of oats purchased at $10 per 
bushel, less twenty-five per cent. commission, on or before 
a certain date, usually a month prior to the date at 
which the note matures. Thus, if he gives his credit for 
$100 he expects to receive $200, minus $50 commission, 
and thus make $50 clear before the payment of a dollar. 
In fact, however, he gets a note which runs another year 
before collection. There is usually a pretence of limitless 
sales, in order to convey an idea of monopoly. 

The second year, unless there is an exposure, the agent 
returns, takes orders and receives notes due in twelve 
months, giving each a bond of the local company formed 
by the first growers, for the sale after harvest of double 
the quantity sought. He gives these notes in payment for 
oats, but takes $2.50 per bushel commission. Selling 
twenty bushels he pockets $50, or $100 for forty bushels. 
He may thus realize several thousand dollars in the neigh- 
borhood, leaving the local company to sell after the next 
harvest the two bushels for each one sold, at the same 
price. Ifthe excitement can still be kept up and confi- 
dence retained he can fleece scores of other farmers in 
further commissions; but the fraud is usually exposed in 
the second season, if not in the first, leaving the first 
growers reimbursed by becoming swindlers themselves or 


engaged with numerous law suits with fellow farmers 
who have been swindled. 


A BUCKET-SHOP ‘ CLOCK.” 


The capture by the police of William Skakel and his 
famous pool-room clock caused a ripple of excitement 
among the gambling fraternity of this city. The “clock” 
is a large machine which stood in the center of the room 
facing an amphitheater of chairs seating about 3800 people 
It is a clever device, said to be the invention of Skakel 
himself, and is an automatic dealing box, or rather two 
of them, and holds from 1,000 to 1,500 cards. At the top 
of the clock is a face similar to an ordinary clock dial, 
except that it is divided into quarters and numbered 15, 
30, 45 and 60, presumably to represent seconds. A long 
hand moves around this dial. When it arrives at the bot- 
tom of the 80-second station a bell jingles, a wire attached 
to an arm gives a little jerk, and a card appears at asquare 
opening in the space below the dial. When the second 
hand arrives at the perpendicular station the same thing 
is repeated, except that the card appears at another open- 
ing situated just above the first. 

The cards have alleged quotations on them of New 
York stocks, etc., and it was supposed by those who bet 
on them that the machine had telegraphic communication 
with the Board of Trade for correctly reporting the mar- 
ket, but an investigation showed that the proprietors just 
shoveled the cards promiscuously into a long chute in the 
rear, down which they ran to the places in front where 
they appeared when the bell rang. It was a pure game 
of chance, with certain fixed quotations of fictitious stock. 
It proved, however, a fascinating one to the men who sat 
in front of the machine and bet their money on the cards. 
The “‘clock” is worth about $500, and was confiscated by 
the police. Skakel attempted no defense, and was com- 
mitted to the care of the grand jury in $1,500 bonds. The 
penalty for this offense is $500 fine, and six months in the 
county jail. 


Jowa’s estimated corn yield for 1887 is 252,502,000 
bushels. 


The Chicago lawyers are holding a coroner’s inquest on 
the late wheat deal.— Zz. 


There were 12,000,000 bushels of grain withdrawn from 
Chicago elevators during June. 


The corn crop in Kansas this year will be larger than 
ever before in the history of the state. 


Messrs. Thode & Steiner, of Danvers, Il]., will tear down 
one of their grain warehouses and replace it with a new 
one. 


The Peoria Democrat says: ‘The most skillful divers 
can get nothing from the wrecks in the Chicago wheat 
pits.” 

The wheat crop of Ohio is now estimated at 32,384,000 
bushels, a decrease of 8,000,000 bushels from last year’s 
yield. 

In the June wheat deal in New York the clique is said 
to have made about 12 cents per bushel on 1,500,000 
bushels. 


The wheat crop of Pennsylvania will be the smallest 
known for many years. Other crops promise to be an 
average. 


The wheat cropin the South, which has now been 
threshed, is excellent as to quality and satisfactory as to 
quantity. 

It is said by grain buyers that grain cannot be stored 
in Texas any length of time, but must be shipped there 
continually. 


Ina garden at Woodland, Cal., is growing a clump of 
wheat which is a curiosity, from the fact that 161 stalks 
have spread from one kernel of wheat, 


There is said to be a gigantic scheme on foot to consol- 
idate all the whiskey distilleries in the country into one 
big pool. The causes which seem to render such a 
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course necessary are the increased consumption of malt | 


liquors, the spread of the prohibition sentiment, and 
over-production. 


It cost that Chicago clique just about $4,000,000 to 
monkey with the wheat market. This experience should 
warn others to keep out of corners.—Zz. 


Ed. Singleton, of Port Allen, Iowa, clings to the old- 
time method of cutting grain with a cradle, and can cut 
a fourteen-foot swath without any trouble. 


The Topeka, Kan,, Harmer, says that the wheat crop 
of the state will not exceed 25 per cent. of that harvested 
three years ago. Corn, however, promises a large crop. 


The crop reports from Dakota are not encouraging 
Hot winds have proved injurious. Wheat harvest begins 
about July 25; corn averages 100 per cent., and spring 
wheat only 86 per cent 


A man in Columbus, Ind., boasts that his wheat shocks 
are so thick that he cannot see the ground, while one in 
another town brags that his were so thick that he had to 
use another field for shocking. 


A decided increase in the shipments of wheat by rail, 
would seem to indicate that the demand is by millers in 
the interior, who, during the high prices ruling last month 
in Chicago, disposed of their stocks. 


The latest estimates place the present wheat crop of 
California at 82,000,000 bushels, or about 5,000,000 less 
than that of 1886. The Golden State is not maintaining 
its reputation for a big yield of -wheat. 


Duluth papers boast that the shipments from that place 
for one week were nearly two-thirds as great as the total 
receipts at Kansas City for one year, although the latter 
point is considered quite a grain center. 


Messrs. Gobin, of Middletown, Ind., recently threshed 
6,700 bushels of wheat in five days and ahalf. Their 
biggest day’s work was 1,600 bushels, having to set the 
machine three times during the day. 


The receipts of wheat at Chicago during June were 
5,295,964 bushels, and shipments 5,592,350 bushels, 
During the same month there were 9,148 cars of wheat 
inspected, 8,284 cars being ‘‘ contract.” 


The acreage of grain, hay and alfalfa grown in Ar- 
kansas Valley counties, Col.. this year, is double that 
grown in any previous year. This speaks well for the 
agricultural future of the Centennial State. 


The Boston Transcript gives this lucid definition of the 
difference between legitimate and illegitimate speculation: 
‘Legitimate speculation is when you make money, ille- 
gitimate is when the other fellow makes money at your 
expense.” 


According to the official estimates of the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange, stocks of wheat in California July 1, 
were 2,790,000 centals, against 1,253,000 centals one year 
ago. Stocks of barley were 800,000 centals, against 115,- 
000 centals one year ago. 


As near as can be ascertained Milwaukee traders on the 
Chamber of Commerce lost nearly $400,000 through the 
clique’s manipulation of the wheat market. The losses 
of outsiders who took a ‘‘flyer” during the manipulation 
amount to from $10,000 to $20,000 more. 


June is the grandest month of all the year. Love’s 
crops are generally harvested in June. This wheat deal 
of the fates always reaches a successful corner, because 
Cupid looks out for the margins until the time is pro- 
pitious for the ‘‘grab.”—Hrankfort Times. 


Wheat cornerers and gamblers of all kinds could not 
have struck the country at a time when it was better able 
to stand the strain. If there is room in the penitentiaries 
the actors should be sent up speedily, and the legitimate 


boom in business should move right along.—Parsons 
(Kan.) Sun. 4 


August F. McCoy, a margin dealer on a small scale at 
Indianapolis, Ind., bought a quantity of wheat June 1 
and put into the hands of Hodgen & Co., brokers, to sell 
whenever they could get 80 cents. When the market 
reached that point, it gave such excellent signs of going 
on up that the wheat was held, and was still on hand 
when the crash came. McCoy now brings suit because 
his instructions were not obeyed. 


The receipts at the five principal winter-wheat markets 
for fifty-two weeks ending July 2 were 44,449,000 bushels, 


against 27,369,000 bushels for the same time in 1885-86. 


The receipts at the four chief spring-wheat markets for 
forty-eight weeks were 89,435,000 bushels, against 61,721,- 
000 bushels for the same time in 1885-86. The total move- 
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ment of spring and winter was 130,884,000 bushels, 
and for the same time in 1885-86, 89,090,000 bushels. 


There is no flaxseed in store in this city. A year ago 
there were 27,421 bushels 


Our excellent contemporary, Daily Trade, of Duluth, 
was the only paper in the United Siates issued on June 
31. 


The shipments of wheat from India from Jan. 1 to 
July 9 were 10,740,000 bushels to the Continent and 10,- 
280,000 bushels to the United Kingdom. 


It is estimated by exporters that the United Kingdom 
will require 15,000,000 bushels of wheat before the 1st of 
September besides the quantity now on passage. 


The exports of wheat from India from Jan. 1 to June 
25 were 16,940,000 bushels of wheat. The United King- 
dom received 7,940,000 bushels and the Continent 9,000,- 
000 bushels. 


One of the leading grain merchants of Glasgow writes 
that he has never seen the crop of England in a better 
condition or in amore forward state during the forty 
years he has been in the trade. _ 


The receipts of wheat and flour at New York from 
Jan. 1 to July 5 were 34,851,654 bushels, against 21,519,- 
551 bushels for the same time last year. The exports 
«were 35,899,114 bushels, against 238,750,393 bushels for 
the same time last year. 


According to official estimates of the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange, the stocks of wheat in California July 
1 were 2,790,000 centals, against 1,250,300 centals one 
year ago. Stocks of barley, 800,000 centals, against 115,- 
000 centals one year ago. 


During June 1,817,253 bushels of wheat were exported 
from Philadelphia, as compared. with 207,292 bushels in 
June, 1886. For the first six months of this year the 
record shows that 5,014,625 bushels were exported, 
against 1,408,449 during the same period last year. : 


The available supply of wheat, including the ‘‘visible” 
in the United States and on ocean passage for the United 
Kingdom and Continent June 27, was 61,180,000 bushels, 
a decrease of 3,478,000 bushels from the previous week, 
and of 8,336,000 bushels from the same time last year. 
Supplies of corn were 13,735,000 bushels, against 13,538, - 
000 bushels one year ago. 


The receipts of grain at the port of Buffalo for the 
month of June aggregated 15,155,000 bushels, an excess 
over those of any previous June on record, with the 
single exception of June, 1880, when the receipts were 
18,000,000 bushels. For the season to June 80 the re- 
ceipts aggregated 33,528,000 bushels, against 27,890,000 
bushels during the corresponding time last year. 


About 3,800,000 bushels of grain remain in Duluth 
elevators. By the end of next week the stock will be re- 
duced to 3,000,000 bushels and it begins to look as 
though we might start into the new crop year, on Aug. 
15, with only 2,000,000 bushels in store. With elevator 
capacity of 18,000,000 bushels, all of which will be avail- 
able for the next crop, Duluth will be prepared to handle 
30,000,000 bushels of wheat this coming year.—Duily 
Trade. 


The Missouri Pacific has followed the Atchison & Santa 
Fe road in the reduction of rates from Kansas points to 
Texas points as follows: On flour, grits, hominy, meal 
and cracked wheat in straight or mixed carloads from 
stations on its lines in Kansas, Belle Plain to Stafford in- 
clusive, including the Juka Branch to Dallas and other 
common points in Worth, Tex., to 55 cents per 100 
pounds, being a reduction of 8 cents per 100 pounds, and 
carloads to 50 cents per 100 pounds, being a reduction of 
2 cents for the same amount. A corresponding reduction 
is made to all points on the Missouri Pacific lines in 
Texas. 


Final action was taken at Chicago on July 13 by the 
Southwestern lines in reducing the rates on wheat from 
Kansas City to Chicago two and one-half cents per 100 
pounds, or from 25 to 2214 cents; the rates on corn will 
remain at 20 cents till there is some to move, when they 
will be reduced proportionately. The dressed beef rates 
were reduced from 40 to 35 cents per 100 pounds. A 
committee was appointed to.confer with a committee of 
the Western Freight Association to equalize the differ- 
entials on lumber from Mississippi River points to the 
Missouri River. They are not uniform at present, and in 
consequence the traffic has been considerably disturbed 
of late, 


CORNERS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


It is the fashion, says Walter Wellman, to cohdemn grain 
corners as injurious to the business interests of the country, 
but the facts scarcely bear out this view. The first and 
inevitable result of a corner is to advance prices and 
stimulate marketing of products, and the country, having 
grain to sell rather than to buy, profits by the manipula- 
tion. The country always takes advantage of the artifi- 
cial prices created by corners to market what product it 
has on hand, and it would be a good thing for the farmers 
if there were a corner each year. 

Contrary to the general impression, corners are generally 
disastrous. The first corner was in 1867, when B. P. 
Hutchinson, ‘“‘Old Hutch,” took advantage of the fact 
that there was only a million bushels in store, and forced 
the price up from $2.10 to $2.85. Then he sold out, and 
prices caine down 90 cents in aday. In 1872 John B. 
Lyon tried to corner wheat, forced the price to $1.50, was 
then unable to put up more margins, and the price dropped 
25 cents in half an hour, and 20 cents the next day. 
in 1874 Jack Sturges and B. F. Allen ran a corn corner 
which bankrupted them both and closed the doors of the 
Cook County Bank. Jim Keene and his associates man- 
aged to make a success of one corner, but in attempting a 
second lost upward of $3,000,000. P. D. Armour, Peter 
McGeoch and other Milwaukee men have carried several 
successful deals, which were shrewd manipulations rather 
than corners. Truman B. Handy, of Cincinnati, and his 
associates made a couple of millions out of a corner in 
1881, but Handy broke himself in a subsequent deal. 
Armour was not in this corner, but managed to make a 
nice little pot of money out of it. As soon as he had 
sized up the operation he went out on the line of his rail- 
road, the St. Paul, and bought up several million bushels 
of wheat. This he was ready to throw into the market at 
the moment most inopportune for the clique, and the con- 
spirators were forced to call upon the great speculator and 
make terms. He was not hard on them. 

Corners are not so easily manipulated as they were 
years ago. There isa great deal of idle money in the 
country, and the number of wealthy speculators is very 
large. A clique to control and boom prices now soon 
finds itself met by a bear clique which in the end is almost 
sure to prove more powerful. The most this clique was 
able to accomplish, with all its millions, was to advance 
wheat from 801g in April to 9434 in June, an advance 
quite insignificant compared with some of the booms 
secured years ago on one-tenth the capital. It is freely 
predicted in Chicago that the end of ‘‘cornering” has been 
reached in this, the world’s chief grain market. 


THE RIDDLE BUCKET SHOP BILL. 


Following is the full text of the bucket shop Dill as 
passed by the Illinois Legislature: 

Section 1. Be tt enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful 
for any corporation, association, copartnership or person 
to keep or cause to be kept within this state any ‘‘bucket 
shop,” office, store or other place wherein is conducted or 
permitted the pretended buying or selling of the shares of 
stocks or bonds of any corporation, or petroleum, cotton, 
grain, provisions or other produce, either on margins or 
otherwise, without any intention of receiving and paying 
for the property so bought, orof deliverying the property 
so sold; or wherein is conducted or permitted the pre- 
tended buying or selling of such property on margins, 
when the party buying any of such property, or offering 
to buy the same, does not intend to actually receive the 
same if purchased or to deliver the same if sold; and the 
keeping of all such places is hereby prohibited. And any 
corporation or person, whether acting individually, or as a 
member, or as an officer, agent or employe of any corpor- 
ation, association or copartnership, who shall be guilty of 
violating this section, shall, upon conviction thereof, he 
fined in any sum not less than $200 and not more than 
$500; and any person or persons who shall be guilty of a 
second offense under this statute, in addition to the pen- 
alty above prescribed, shall, upon conviction, be impris- 
oned in the county jail for a period of six months, and, if 
a corporation, shall be liable to a forfeiture of its charter. 
And the continuance of such establishment after first con- 
viction shall be deemed a second offense. 

Src. 2. It shall not be necessary, in order to commit the 
oflense defined in section 1 of this act, that both the buyer 
and the seller shall agree to do any of the acts therein 
prohibited, but the said crime shall be complete against 
any corporation, association, copartnership or person thus 
pretending or operne to sell, or thus pretending or offer- 
ing to buy, whether the offer to sell or buy is accepted or 
not; and any corporation, association, copartnership or 
person who shall communicate, receive, exhibit or dis- 
play, in any manner, any such offer to so buy or sell, or 
any statements or quotations of the prices of any such 
property, with a view to any such transactions as afore- 
said, shall be deemed an accessory, and upon conviction 


thereof shall be fined and punished the same as the 
principal, and as provided in section 1 of this act. 

Src. 3. It shall be the duty of every commission mer- 
chant, copartnership, association, corporation or broker 
doing business as such to furnish upon demand, to any 
customer or principal for whom such commission mer- 
chant, broker, copartnership, corporation or association 
has executed any order for the actual purchase or sale of 
any of the commodities hereinbefore mentioned, either for 
immediate or future delivery, a written statement contain- 
ing the names of the parties from whom such property 
was bought, or to whom it shall have been sold, as the 
case may be, the time when, the place where, and the 
price at which the same was either bought or sold; and in 
case such commission merchant, broker, copartnership, 
corporation or association shall refus: promptly to furnish 
such statement upon reasonable demand, the tact of such 
refusal shall be prima facie evidence that such property 
was not sold or bought in a legitimate manner. 

Src. 4. Whoever knowingly permits any of the illegal 
acts aforesaid in his building, house, or in any outhouse, 
booth, arbor, or erection of which he has the care or pos- 
session, shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than 
$1,000; and any penalty so adjudged shall be a lien upon 
the premises on or in which such unlawful acts are carried 
on or permitted. Itisthe imention of this act to pre- 
vent, punish and prohibit within this state the business 
now epgaged in and conducted in places commonly known 
and designated as bucket shops, and also to include the 
practice now commonly known as_ bucket shopping by 
persons, corporations, associations or copartnerships, who 
ostensibly carry on the business or occupation of commis- 
sion merchants or brokers in grain, provisions, petroleum, 
stocks and bonds. And it shall be the duty, under this 
act, of all the judges of the several circuit courts in this 
state, and of the judges of the criminal court of Cook 
county, at every regular term thereof, to charge all regu- 
larly impaneled grand juries to make due investigation 
and report upon all violations of the provisions of this 
act. 


ONE OF HARPER’S FORMER 
DEALS. 


Harper quit the Truman Handy little deal in grain 

some half-million dollars ahead. Not so fortunate, 
though, was he in another deal in wheat in Chicago a 
couple of yearsago. Then he tried to corner the Chi- 
cago grain sharps, but they turned the tables, reversed 
the corner, and Harper was squeezed as mercilessly as he 
had squeezed them the year of 1882, The squeeze was 
not a dry one, though, for Harper, to use the parlance of 
the street, ‘“‘let down on his brokers,” who were com- 
pelled by the courts to hold an awfully heavy end of the 
bag. 
The end of the bag they held was lifted slightly, when 
Harper gave them some railroad bonds. The bonds 
looked pretty from the standpoint of an engraver, but 
they weren’t held in very high esteem by the banks. The 
bonds were those of the Cincinnati, Columbus & Hock- 
ing Valley Road, a small line with a big name running 
from Clayville Junction, Ohio, to Jeffersonville, Ohio, 
twenty-eight miles in length, a grasshopper road that 
Wall street calls two streaks of rust and a mortgage. 
These bonds were given by Harper to his brokers in pay- 
ment of the balance they held against him. 

Harper obtained the road in payment for rails which he 
furnished from his rolling-mills. The road was unable 
to pay, and the rolling-mill proprietor foreclosed on it. 
A couple of months ago Phil Armour, the big pork man, 
a muchly-interviewed Chicagoan, tried to get some money 
out of it by tearing up the rails and selling them to a 
junk shop. The farmers along the line, though, enjoined 
him in the courts. The road isn’t as great a one as the 
Pennsylvania, but in its simple, unassuming way it’s a 
daisy. It boasts of one locomotive with a dilapidated 
boiler, a falsetto whistle, the whole thing not in running 
order. Itis also equipped with two passenger coaches, 
excellently fitted for the purpose of a summer hen-house, 
and half a dozen flat-cars, just good enough to haul the 
iron rails to Chicago on—that is, if Phil Armour ever 
gets a dark enough night to evade the vigilance of the 
farmers and pull them up. 

When Harper obtained the road it had been washed 
upon the shore a financial wreck, because of its inability 
to pay for the rails and right of way. By means of a 
brilliant scheme of finance and an engraving house $500,- 
000 worth of first-mortgage bonds were piled on it, $500,- 
000 worth of income bonds were put on top of that as an 
anchor, and then, to make the thing a howling go in a 
Wall street way, stock to the amount of $500,000 more 
was piled on. Then it was turned over to the Chicago 
suckers in payment of the balance on the wheat deal. It 
was a cold day—but Harper didn’t get left. Phil Armour, 
with all his millions and shrewdness, was left to hold the 
bag. 


CINCINNATI BANKING. 


Scene in Cincinnati bank: Paying-teller (to office boy)— 
«Where is the president?” 

Office-boy—‘‘He was arrested, with the vice-president 
and cashier, about three minutes ago.” 

“Ts Simpson around?” 

“No; he just stepped out with the cash box to play pol- 
icy. He had a dream last night.” 

“Well, tell ney Eey that calls that a letter addressed to 
the American colony in Montreal will find me,” 
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D. H. Butts, Buttzville, Dak.. has sold out to Fred 
Bell, 

W. 'T. Hooker, grain dealer, Duluth, Minn., has sus- 
pended, 

Oarrell & Haskins, grain dealers, Adel, Towa, are clos- 
ing out, 

I. 'T. Merrill, grain and hay dealer, Malden, Mass., has 
sold out, 

T. J. Wood, flour and grain dealer, Riverside, Oal,, has 
sold out, 

G. ©. Burnham, grain dealer, Minneapolis, has made 
an assignment, 

Harvest is in full blast in Wastern Oregon, and the crop 
will be immense. 

Frahm & Co,, grain dealers, Davenport, Ta., have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Towa has been somewhat troubled by visits from the 
festive chinch bug. 

A number of grain dealers have commenced buying 
grain at Morton Ill, 

Wm. 1, Dennis, grain dealer, New York City, has 
made an assignment, F 

B. K, Oarnegy, grain dealer, Canton, Mo., has sold out 
to Schultz & Carroll, 

A grain dealer at Weston, Ill,, has shipped 8,000 bush- 
els of oats this season, 

J. J. Bryant & Co., grain 
cago, have suspended, 

White & Washer, grain dealers, Atchison, Kan, have 
dissolved partnership, 

The elevator of M. Killion & Co.,, at 
soon be ready for use. 

A, Hough, grain dealer, Burt, Lowa, has been suc- 
ceeded by Wilson Bros, 

H. J. Sheldon & OCo., grain commission merchants, 
Chicago, have suspended. 

Cole & Tuttle, grain and coal dealers, Norwalk, Ohio, 
have dissolved partnership, 

Downing & Hamilton Co,, Clinton, Ind., grain dealers, 
have dissolved partnership, 

The Chicago Board of Trade will not open until 10:80 
on Mondays, until Sept, 15, 

Sinker, Davis & Co. recently shipped a grain elevator 
complete to Fairmount, Ind. 

The Knoxville, Tenn., “City Mills” are erecting an 
elevator at a cost of $10,000. 

The new grain elevator at Martinsburg, W. Va., is in 
full and successful operation, 

©, I. Peck, Fayetteville, Wis., grain dealer, has been 
succeeded by Peck & Tenny. 

The new Dakota levator at Bulfalo, 
ready for business about July 15, 

The yield of wheat in Yuba and Sutter counties, Cal., 
will be 80,000 tons for this season, 

Oarrell & IWaskins, grain and lumber dealers, Adel, 
Towa, have sustained a loss by fire. 

The bucket-shop law has closed Mr. @. C, Caldwell’s 
Board of Trade,” at Decatur, 1. 

The farmers in the Missouri River bottoms are rejoicing 
at the prospect of a fine crop of corn, 

Champlain, Moore & C©o,, grain commission, Kansas 
City, Mo , have dissolved partnership, 

The linseed oil mills of Atchison, Kan., have been 
purchased by a wealthy St. Louis man. 

The new elevator of G. MH, Gantz at Grove City, Ohio, 
has a storage capacity of 12,000 bushels. 

A 80,000-bushel elevator will be erected in connection 
with the new. flour mill at Rapid City, Man. 

Kor the first time in the history of Iroquois county, TL, 
Wheat was cut as early as the 19th of June, } 

Baylor, Wheelwright & Co,, grain and hay dealers, 
Richmond, Va., have dissolved partnership, 

The Americus Guano Co, will build a cotton-seed oil 
mill at Americus, Ga. HH. C, Bayley, secretary. 

A. Rakestraw, grain dealer at Weston, IlL., 
over 5,000 bushels of wheat recently in one day. 

J. Messick, a farmer in Sutter county, Cal., has 
harvested seventy-four bushels of wheat per acre. 

T. D. Whyte & Co, have purchased the milling and 
elevator business of W. 8, Charles at Topeka, Kan. 

R. P. Woods’ new elevator at Colfax, Ill, is nearly 
completed, It will have a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

Arthur Jones, of Prairie Creek Township, Ind., brought 
the first wheat of the season into Terre Haute June 29. 

Work will shortly be commenced on the 1,000-barrel 
flour mill and elevator to be built at Keewatin Mills, Ont. 

The Northern Pacific officials predict that between 
thirty and forty thousand tons of grain will pass over 


commission merchants, Chi- 


Downs, Ill., will 


N. Y., will be 


received 


that road to the Sound this year. Grain buyers claim 
that these figures are too high by fifty per cent. 

Ohinch bugs are committing fearful ravages in some of 
the counties in Kansas, especially damaging the corn 
crop. 

The old elevator ati Cropsey, Ill, has been torn down 
anda new one is to be built with 20,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. 

The wheat crop at Manito, IL, is said to be simply im- 
mense. ‘Che farmers are now threshing and hauling to 
market, 

©. M. Alger will erect a three-story elevator at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., to be used in connection with his mills and 
grain dryer, 

W. A. Vannah & Co., grain dealers, Waldoboro (Wins- 
low’s Mills), Me., have changed their style to Vannah, 
Chute & Co, 

A grain merchant at Davenport has 400,000 bushels of 
corn cribbed in Western Lowa. He has started it for the 
Nastern markets, 


Farmers of Flint township, Genesee county, Mich., | 
complain that Hnglish sparrows have almost destroyed , 


their wheat crop. 

Smith, Hippen & Co., of Morton, Dl, have opened - 
at their dump on the T. H. & P. Will Hampton will 
buy grain for them, 

James HB. A. Gibbs, Raphine, Va., has purchased ma- 
chinery for his grain elevator, which he has greatly en- 
larged and improved. 

The first new wheat of the season was brought into 
Zanesville, Ohio, on the second of July, an unusually 
early date even for that locality. 

Hess elevator A and Pacific elevator OC, at Chicago, 
which were made “regular” until July 1, will continue 
on the “regular” list until Sept. 1, 

ore Shepherd has been admitted to partnership with 
Samuel Shanday, grain exporter, at New York, under 
the style of Shanday & Shepherd. 

Maple Till, Kan., is to have a new elevator and mill. 
A company has been organized, of which Geo. A. Fowler 
is president, and H, I’, Grierson secretary. 

A farmer's association is building a 50,000 bushel eleva- 
tor at Portage la Prairie Man. It will be completed Sept. 
1. Thos, Wallan is president of the association, 


During the month of May ninety-three cars of grain 
were shipped from Danvers, Ill., by two local grain 
dealers, Messrs. Cory & Co. and Thode & Steiner. 


It is said the ‘big distillery of Des Moines” will locate 
at St, Joseph, Mo,, provided it can be exempt from any 
prohibition law that may be passed by the legislature. 


A man named Charles Steinmetz has been arrested at 
Goderich, Ont., for operating the ‘white winter wheat” 
swindle. Henry Ortwain was the victim to the amount 
of $240. 

Since the destruction of the elevator at Huntington, 
W. Va., all grain has to be transferred from the barges to 
the cars by hand. In this way only about 16,000 bushels 
per day can be handled, 

Messrs, Taylor Bros., of the Gem City Milling Co., 
Quincey, Ill., have leased the elevator on the corner of 
Main and Front streets, and will put it in first-class order 
preparatory to filling it with grain. 

W. H. Loucks, junior member of the grain firm of 
Rudat & Co., Norfolk, Neb., disappeared rather mysteri- 
ously. His accounts were found to be all right, and it 
is presumed family troubles was the cause. 


A, Crumb and George Bolington, bankers and brokers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have made an assignment, Their fail- 
ure is owing to the late wheat panic in Chicago, They 
will probably resume business in a short time. 


Mr. Thomas Armstrong, of Milton, Ind,, has harvested 
and threshed fifty-six bushels of wheat from one bushel 
and one peck sowing. This wheat was drilled on two 
acres of land, being one-half bushel and one-half peck to 
the acre. 

Blanton, Watson & Co., millers, Indianapolis, Ind., 
are building an elevator of about 25,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity for their own use. ‘They have also made ex- 
tensive improvements and increased the capacity of their 
flouring mill. 


New wheat is coming into Cairo, Ill, in great abun- 
dance from all points in the southern part of the state. 
The ‘“Kgyptian Mills,” at Cairo, are putting in a couple 
of new purifiers. The large elevator there will hold 
750,000 bushels, 


The Santa Fe Elevator & Dock Co., of Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000, for 
the purpose of building and operating clevators and 
docks. Incorporators, A Pals Winslow, P. A. McEwen 
and John B. Cohrs. 

A grain shipping firm in Elix City, Neb., has sued the 
Burlington road for a rebate of $566 on shipments The 
firm had a contract with the company to ship grain and 
pay thirty cents per 100 pounds, the company to return 
one-third the amount, 

The New York Produce Exchange has adopted a new 
rule governing wheat contracts, by which No, 1 hard 
spring wheat is made a good delivery for No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat. As this adds about 90,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to the contract grade, it will readily be perceived 
that so long as this rule is in force the people who at- 
tempt to engineer'a corner in wheat will have a mighty 
long row to hoe. This is the significance of the meas- 


| light this year. 
| weight returns which the Toledo people gave them last 
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ure, and should any attempt be made to corner No. 2 red 
winter wheat, No. 1 hard spring can be fired at the manip- 
ulators, as it is made by the adoption of the rule, a good 
delivery. 

The large elevator ‘‘A” at Milwaukee, Wis., owned by 
Angus Smith & Co., shows signs of settling, especially in 
the center which overlies quicksand. It be will raised, 
and anew foundation built. Its present capacity is 900,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have ap- 
proved the application of the Globe Warehouse, @. A. 
Seavern’s elevator ‘‘A,” the Wisconsin Central Warehouse 
and Morton’s Warehouse, to become ‘“‘regular” elevators. 
Their total capacity is 1,500,000 bushels. 


The I., B. & W. has made a 7-cent-per-100-pound rate 
to Sandusky on grain. This disturbs the roads which 
carry the Toledo and Detroit business, as they want to 
get 9 cents per 100 pounds to those points. The rate has 
heretofore been the same as to Sandusky. 


Louis Kennedy & Co , commission and grain merchants, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have made an assignment to James 
Pettibone. Their liabilities are said to be $150,000, with 
assets of $40,000. The Chicago wheat deal and Fidelity 
Bank are said to be responsible for the failure. 

Shipments of grain from Indiana to Toledo will be 
The grain men complain of the short 


season, the grain on reaching the latter place falling short 
from 2,000 to 7,000 pounds of what it was billed at out 
of Indianapolis. 

The city council of Atlanta, Ga., has passed an ordi- 
nance forbidding the issuing of licenses for running bucket 
shops, exchanges or places of speculation where people 
can deal in ‘‘futures” or margins, Five hundred dollars 
fine, or thirty days’ imprisonment, or both, are made pen- 
alties for violations 

Owing to the two plagues of drought and chinch bugs, 
the wheat crop of Kansas will not exceed 25 per cent. of 
that harvested three years ago, though in a few localities 
it is very good. Oats will yield perhaps half a crop. 
Corn is reported good in every part of the state, with a 
“eae inerease of acreage. Grass crops are in good con- 

tion. 

A curious scene was lately witnessed in Howard county, 
Ind., in the vicinity of the great Shrader gas well, near 
Kokomo. ‘The farmers had out their binders, and men 
were busily engaged in shocking wheat at midnight by 
natural gas-light. The novel sight was witnessed by 
hundreds of people, who surrounded the fields of grain 
in their carriages. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, of this city, who appeared in the 
role of a big broker for the short space of a year, has 
retired from business. He has spent.a fortune, and at the 
close of his brief financial career, which came to a sudden 
end during the recent panic on the wheat corner, he can 
reflect with what philosophy he can summon to his aid, 
that he has the experience, and somebody else has the 
money. 

The acreage of wheat in Manitoba has increased from 
20 to 85 per cent. this year, and the crop from present 
prospects will be a good one. The farmers expect to have 
about 9,000,000 bushels of wheat for export this fall, and 
if prices are even at a moderate figure, a good profit for ~ 
their labor will be realized. The low prices in the past 
few seasons in which this section has made a business of 
wheat raising, have been rather discouraging, but will 
not deter the people from continuing in the good work. 


The Dakota Elevator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
shortly be re-organized as the Buffalo Elevator Company. 
The elevator will be increased in capacity this year from 
600,000 bushels to 750,000 bushels, and next year a new 
elevator, the Minnesota will be added, and the capacity 
will then be 2,250,000 bushels. It is intended to reach the 
immense amount of 10,000,000 bushels when the entire 
plant is completed. This company will be the third in 
the pool of associated elevators, the other two being the 
International and the Lake Shore companies. All are 
under the management of 8. F. Sherman. 

David Fallen & Bro., millers and grain dealers, of 
Frankfort, Ind., have sent to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago Railroad Company, for charging 
twenty-five cents per bushel upon grain from Frankfort 
to New York, while the published rates from Indianap- 
olis, via Frankfort, to New York, are only twenty-three 
cents—Indianapolis being forty-seven miles further from 
New York than Frankfort, A letter accompanying the 
complaint urges speedy action in the interest of the 
farmers, who, the complaint says, will, within the next 
two weeks, have more than one million bushels of wheat 
to ship from Clinton county alone, and whose crops of 
oats and corn are very large. 

Messrs. Nelson L. Derby and W. M. Holbrook, of 
Pembina county, Dakota, haye made a complaint to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, against the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad Company, and have 
sent ina long document to be used as evidence in their 
case. In it they claim that the road refused cars on 
various pretexts for the timely transportation of wheat, 
and they aver that the trve reason was to be found to bear 
some connection with the recent wheat speculations in 
Chicago, the country wheat being kept back until its 
delivery could be made serviceable to the speculators, 
which course of procedure proved ruinous to the farmers, _ 


The document also states that itis the belief of the farmers ~ 


generally, that the owner of a certain elevator line is in 
collusion with the railroad authorities, and undertakes to 
control the price of wheat in that section of the country, 


i 
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-and that the road has been known to give orders to the 
farmer to ship the wheat to a particular elevator, accom- 
panied by the intimation that if he did not wish to do so 
he could stop raising wheat. At one time the farmers 
seized the cars they needed despite the railroad people, 
and loaded their wheat, since which the empty cars have 
been kept at adistance from the station, The producers 
of that region will insist on a thorough investigation. 


The crop summary in this week’s issue of the Harmers’ 
Review, says that the reports on the condition of spring 
wheat are quite uniform from Dakota, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. The lowest percentage of 
condition as compared with an average crop is 70 from 
Nebraska and the highest 78from Wisconsin. The spring 
wheat is rapidly approaching maturity, and in spite of 
drought and insect injury gives promise of about three- 
quarters of an average crop. The same statement will 
very nearly apply to the condition and prospective yield 
of oats. The conditions of drought and heat have favored 
the development of injurious insects, and to these two 
causes can be attributed the loss of fully 25 per cent. of 
the crops of spring grain. Corn generally is in a very 
promising condition, and fully two weeks ahead of the 
season. There is already some complaint of chinch bug 
depredations, and there is danger that as spring wheat and 
oats are harvested the bugs will move in force to the adja- 
cent corn fields doing much injury. 


The Staunton, Va., newspapers are strongly advocating 
the proposition for building a grain elevator at that place 
In summing up the advantages of this method of storing 
grain, a writer in the Staunton Spectator says: ‘‘EKlevators 
are essential to every trade center which aspires to handle 
grain. The primitive commercial methods in managing 
the surplus grain of the country are as absolutely left in 
the distance as hand sowing would be in comparison with 
the drill, in its agency in casting the crop. In a majority 
of cases there are annual losses to farmers from dam” ness 
and impurities which they cannot prevent. Elevators are 
provided with all the facilities for drying out and cleaning 
grain. Insurance in the elevator is cheaper than in the 
farmers’ garner, and the producer, if he prefers to store 
his crop, can do so with absolute protection, and at the 
same time fit it for the highest grade of inspection, free 
from impurities, and also have the advantage of delivery 
any day he may prefer to sell—an advantage he cannot 
always realize when the grain is stored off the line of 
transportation. The advantages to the dealer are the 
same as to the producer, and enable him to ship whenever 
he may prefer and with quick dispatch. 


The Frost Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, II1., 
report the following sales to elevator men: W. L. Hayes, 
Hebron, Neb., three complete steam outfits; Duncan & 
Thorne, Bladen, Neb., complete outfit; W. H. Newell & 
Co., Plattsmouth, Neb., shelling outfit; A. G@. Mauzy & 
Co., Rushville, Ind., 20x25 H. P. Frost outfit; Theo. H. 
Reed, Rushville, Ind., 20x25 H. P. Frost outfit; W. R. 
Buchanan, Mt. Union, Iowa, bill of supplies; John Kaar, 
Lochiel, Ind., bill of supplies; London Roller Milling Co., 
London Mills, Il1., pulleys, shafting, etc.; Smith & Fuller, 
Scribner, Neb., four complete steam outfits; Lockwood 
Bros., Harlan, Iowa, 15x20 H. P. Frost outfit; W. 8. 
Hitchings, Southerland, Iowa, complete steam outfit; 
Wulf & Hinz, Granville, Iowa, complete horse-power 
outfit; Gray, Babcock & Sears, Odebolt, Lowa, cleaning 
outfit; L. Ketcham & Bros., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, pulleys, 
shafting, etc.; L. Butterfield & Co., Hastings, Neb., pul- 
leys, shafting, etc.; Railsboch, Mitchell & Co., Ashland, 
Neb., pulleys and shafting; James Bell, David City, Neb., 
pulleys, shafting, etc.; Humphrey & Bird, Minden, Neb., 
20x25 H. P. outfit; F. A. Scott, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 20x25 
H. P. outfit, all complete, with sheller, cleaner, pulleys, 
shafting, etc. 


THE BOOM IN DAKOTA. 


“A boom out in Dakoty? A boomin Dakoty? Well 
T should say we had,” exclaimed _a passenger from the 
west shores of the Missouri. ‘‘You never saw anything 
like it. Things are just whooping. New towns every- 
where, new buildings, plenty of new settlers, new rail 
roads, plenty of land buyers and speculators—why, it 
just beats all. Boom is no name for it.” 

- “The crop prospect is good, I suppose?” 

“That's where I’m a little oneasy, stranger. That’s 
what’s worrying me. I’m afraid we're going to have a 
short crop of wheat.” / 

‘Backward season?” 

“No; the season’s a hummer.” 

“Chinch bugs?” 

“Nary a bug.” 

“Rust or smut?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Grasshoppers, perhaps?” 

“There ain’t a grasshopper in the territory.” 

“What, then, is going to spoil the wheat crop?” 

“Why, you see, ’bout half the land in the territory has 
been staked out into town lots. an’ the farmers haven’t 
been able to get much plowin’ done.” 


: OVER HERE AND OVER THERE. 


The American Broker—They want our wheat ‘‘over 
there” and damn ’um, let them pay for it. 
The English Broker—T hey have the wheat ‘‘over there,’ 
butif they want to sell it, they have got to come to us 
um, 
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Snow & Huter’s elevator at Pella, Iowa, has been 
burned. Small insurance. 


Jacob Weinhard, brewer, Wash. Ter., 
of $1,200 by fire; no insurance. 


Dukes & Lanum, grain dealers, Colfax, Ind., have been 
burned out. Loss, $6,000; insured. 


Wm. H. Kenner, of the firm of Grant & Co., flour and 
grain dealers, Laredo, Tex., has died. 


Wm. Hanim’s brewery at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
burned. Loss, $30,000; fully insured. 


The Cass Avenue Brewery at St. Louis, Mo., was de- 
stroyed by fire June 14. Loss, $15,000. 


T. EK. Lancaster, of the firm of G. W. Maxwell & Co., 
of Chumbusco, Ind., grain dealers, has died. 


J. A. Dean & Co.’s linseed factory on Staten Island, N. 
Y., has been destroyed by fire. Loss, $80,000. 


J. F.Tangman & Co., grain dealers, Sunman, Ind., 
have been burned out. Loss, $25,000; ample insurance. 


The elevator owned by George Beatty, at Portsmouth, 
Ta., was burned July 12. Loss, $3,000; insurance, $1,- 
500. 


A grain storehouse at Big Stone City, Dak., was struck 
by lightning July 13, and totally consumed with its con- 
tents. 


The buildings of the Buffalo, N. Y., Co-operative 
Brewing Co. were damaged to the extent of $25,000 by 
fire June 21. 

Pratt & Parker’s elevator at Somerset, Minn., has been 
burned, with about 2,000 bushels of wheat. Loss cov- 
ered by insurance, 

The Southwestern Brewery at Albuquerque, N. M., 
owned by Joseph Demar, was destroyed by fire June 29. 
Loss, about $15,000. 

Mr. John Creighton, ex-flour inspector of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at Elgin, Ill., aged 63 years. He 
was buried in Chicago. 


The Northern Pacific elevator at Pingole, Dak., was 
burned July 18. It contained 20,000 bushels of grain, 
most of which is lost. 


The Sawyer Elevator at Tower City, Dak., burst and 
fell June 18. It contained between 30,000 and 40,000 
bushels of wheat, and is a total wreck. 


A fire at Port Huron, Mich., July 13, burned Forrester 
& Vincent’s grain elevator, and came very near destroying 
the farmers’ elevator owned by McMorran & Co. 

D. P. McLaren’s elevator at Brandon, Man., was 
struck by lightning and destroyed, with 6,000 bushels of 
wheat. Loss, about $20,000; insured for $10,000. 

Some days ago a grain warehouse at Breckenridge, 
Minn., burst, spilling 5,000 bushels of wheat. In 
the débris the dead bodies of two tramps have been found. 


An elevator at Trenton, Canada, owned by Alex. Rob 
ertson, M. P., was destroyed by fire July 8, with its con- 
tents, 500 bushels of barley. Loss, $14,000; insured for 
$7,200. 

The Northern Pacific wheat house at Breckenridge, 
Col., collapsed July 7, spilling 30,000 bushels of wheat 
over the side track of the Northern Pacific. The loss was 
$5,000. 

The large new elevator of D. M. Burner at New Hol- 
land, Ill., was destroyed by fire June 29, with all its con- 
tents. It was built this spring. Loss, about $8,000; 
covered by insurance. 


A fire at Plymouth, Wis., fifty-two miles from Milwau- 
kee, July 15, destroyed the M. & N. and the C. &N. 
depots, Schartz elevator, the Northwestern elevators and a 
number of other buildings. 


A fire occurred at Wilmington, IIl., June 22, destroying 
a number of buildings, among them the large elevator of 
W. H. Odell containing about 2,000 bushels of corn, and 
the large warehouse of W. P. Ray. 


- K. R. Allen’s warehouse and sash factory at Aurora, 
Tll., has been burned. Loss, $15,000 to $20,000. The 
City Mills, owned by James Skinner, were also destroyed, 
with a loss of $12,000; insurance, $6,000. 


By the recent fire at Marshfield, Wis , the Upham Man- 
ufacturing Co. lost their sawmill, lumber yard, flour mill, 
elevator, 15,000 bushels of grain, 1,000 barrels of flour, 
a planing mill and a furniture factory. Their loss is 
$250,000. 


John Orth, the rich brewer of Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly on a train near Chicago while on his way home 
from a visit to the old country. He was sixty-six years 
old, and had resided in Minneapolis for thirty-seven years. 
His will provides for continuing the brewing business. by 
his children for the ensuing thirty years. 


sustained a loss 


A fire broke out in the Maryland hominy and cerealine 
mill at Baltimore, July 15, and destroyed the entire build- 
ing and contents at a loss of $30,000 on machinery and 
stock, and $10,000 on building. Three adjoining ware- 
houses belonging to Enoch. Pratt, and occupied by the 
Gambrill Manufacturing Company for. the storage of 
wheat flour and barrels, were also destroyed. The lane 


then spread to the large roller flour mill owned by the 
same company, the upper part of which was burned, and 
the lower part badly damaged by water. heir loss is 
estimated at fully $200,000. 


John Hauser, a carpenter of Detroit, Mich., while at 
work on an elevator fell through one of the bins in the 
building, a distance of ninety feet. Both his legs were 
broken, and he sustained severe injuries about the head 
and shoulders. He will probably die. 


The malt house of the Weber Brewing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was totally destroyed by fire July 4. It was six 
stories high, and was built eight years ago at a cost of 
$100,000. It contained $40,000 in stock, and $20,000 in 
machinery. Total loss, $150,000; insured for $110,000. 


A brewery at Glendale, Mont., was burned July 4, 
Loss, $38,000; no insurance. The proprietor, Peter 
Schawer, was asleep at the time, and perished in the 
flames. He was a German, forty years old, unmarried, 
and was about to return to Germany to receive a legacy 
of $8,000 left by his father, i 


Daniel Tuttle, a resident of Fairfield, Mich., died June 
26, 1887, aged 94 years and 25 days. He had been a citi- 
zen of Michigan for forty years. He was a practical en- 
gineer, and superintended the erection of the first military 
works at Lake Superior, and engineered the first canal 
around Sault Saint Marie Falls. He was a soldier in the 
Mexican war. 

While M. Colburn, wheat buyer of the Northern Pa- 
cific Elevator Company, was standing on the top round 
of a Jadder of one of the empty bins in an elevator at 
Detroit, Minn.,the round broke, and he fell twenty feet, 
striking on his spine on an iron brace, and then falling to 
the floor on his head. It was necessary to cut a hole in 
the side of the elevator to reach him. His injuries are 
quite severe. 


W.R. May, Leitchfield, Ky., a distiller and whisky 
seller, was called from his bed at 1 o’clock the morning 
of July 6, by some one who pretended to want a quart of 
whisky. May obtained the key to his grocery and the 
man went with bim. Upon entering the store through 
the front door, an assassin fired at May, and killed him 
instantly. Later, the murderer was found to be J. Lynch, 
a young lawyer formerly of this place, but who of late 
has been considered a rather hard case. 


NOT EXACTLY. 
“Ts there a bucket shop in this town?” he asked of the 
station agent in a Dakota town. 
“Not exactly a bucket shop,” was the reply. 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, only the remains of a bucket-shop man. You’ll 
find it at the undertaker’s across the street. I believe the 


boys didn’t like the way wheat went down.”’— Wall Street 
News. 


DOING UP A FRIEND. 


Harper’s most ungrateful trick, and one of his most 
damaging ones, came to light to-day, though not pub- 
lished here. A few days ago he went to a rich Third 
street banker, whose name is not here given, and said: 
“Mr. , we have been business friends for a long time, 
and I want to ask a little favor of you. I want to bor- 
row $50,000, and for the sake of looks I don’t want to 
take it from my own bank.” 

Mr. said he had the money, but intimated that the 
sum of $50,000 demanded some consideration in a busi- 
ness way, even between friends, and that he ought to have 
some security. 

Oh, certainly; he should have Fidelity bank stock, and 
at par, too. 

And would Mr. Harper mind—life was uncertain at 
best—putting that stock in his friend’s name? 

“With pleasure,” said Harper, and he did so, and got 
his $50,000, while Mr to-day finds he is out $50,000 
loaned on that amount of worthless stock which may be 
assessed to its full face value, making a total of $150,000 
to be eredited to Harper’s wheat deal. 


THE CINCINNATI FINANCIER. 


Mr. Harper 
Found that sharper 
Men on earth there ave than he. 
Bold and dashing, 
Forward crashing, 
How he boomed Fidelity! 


Working corners, 
Making mourners; 
Every bear on ’Change he gored; 
But they laid him 
Out and flayed him 
When the famous clique was floored. 


It was funny 

How the money 
Of the bank got in the deal. 

All went under— 

Went to thunder— 
When the bulls began to squeal. 


And the trusted 
Bank was busted, 
Scaring | pale. 
Edward L., sir, 
Went to—well, sir, 
We shall softly draw the veil. 
—Champion City Times, 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealsrs of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 15, 1887. 


CHICAGO RIVER. 


That the Chicago River, with its muddy waters, 
its pungent odors decidedly not from “Araby, the 
Blest,” its poorly-built bridges and unprotected 
approaches, the delay caused to pedestrians and 
vehicles under the present regulations, and the 
general lack of beauty or interest in its surround- 
ings to the eye of the casual observer—that all 
this goes to prove it the most prosaic stream in 
existence might safely be averred; and yet if we 
turn the other end of the opera-glass it may take 
upon its face the subtle glamour of which poetry 
is the expression. 

For sordid as has become the uses to which this 
stream has been put since the day when the wily 
Indian, half hidden by the tall prairie grass, plied 
his oar as his canoe slipped over its then clear 
waters to the bosom of the mighty lake, there is 
a wealth of meaning in the transfiguration of a 
slender thread of water into the mighty “king’s 
highway” by which the golden grain from the 
West, the lumber from the mighty forests of the 
North, the coal from the bosom of our own and 
other states, the iron from the mountains of the 
Hast, are all. gathered together and scattered 
abroad, to greet us again as flour and bread and 
liquid nourishment, as houses and barns and fur- 
niture, as light and warmth for our homes, and 
implements of husbandry and the thousand and 
one articles of use and beauty which go to make 
up the conveniences and luxuries of life. 

Watch the busy, bustling wiry little tugs as 
they fly through the water dragging after them 
the stately, heavy-laden ship, much as a little 
child leads its dignified grandparent; see them 
skillfully wind their way between the unwieldy 
draws of the bridges and round the many curves 
of the tortuous stream; and then look at the un- 
loading at the docks into the capacious ware- 
houses, which, with open mouths, are like Oliver 
Twist, constantly calling for more. Weare proud 
of Chicago, of her wealth, her prosperity, her en- 
terprise and her ambition, but we do not stop to 
think that on this much-berated stream of water 
depends in a great measure her financial standing. 
Her fine harbor, her great facilities as a distrib- 
uting point for the whole United States, the con- 
veniences for loading and unloading vessels, the 
immense number of railroads which center here, 
affording unlimited means of transportation, have 
combined to make her what she is. 

While, therefore, the opening of the bridges 


may prove at times a great inconvenience to those 
who are obliged to cross them, to other thousands 
the river is their source of livelihood. ‘The ware- 
houses, the docks, the ships, all employ hundreds 
of men whose wages support not only themselves, 
but their families, and in whose construction and 
maintenance the capital of hundreds more is in- 
vested. Should this avenue of wealth be closed 
through the day time, as has been proposed, all 
these great industries would suffer to the extent 
of millions of doilars, and the trade driven from 
our city would speedily find its way to some more 
accommodating point. Cannot we, then, console 
ourselves for our little inconveniences by these 
reflections? 
So if the stream be murky, 
And the water tells no tales 
Of sheltered nooks and islets green 
And balmy Southern gales, 
It bears upon its bosom 
The work of busy hands, 
And safely carries to its gaol 
The wealth of many lands. 
And in the toil for living 
It bravely bears its part, 
And willingly its quota yields 
To build this Western mart. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, on the exports of breadstuffs, issued 
July 13, for the month of June, shows a decrease 
in corn and oats, and a large increase in barley, 
rye and wheat, in comparison with the same 
month the previous year. The total value of 
breadstuffs exported during June, 1887, was $17,- 
015,840, against $13,702,993 for June, 1886. The 
value of the exports for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1887, was $161,426,194, against $122,- 
810,379 for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended June 
30, 1887, were 2,714,060 bushels, against 4,947,- 
779 bushels the same time last year. There were 
17,475 bushels of oats exported during June, 
1887, against 111,477 bushels June, 1886. The 
amount of wheat exported during the months 
named was 12,148,459 bushels for June, 1887, 
against 9,046,795 bushels for 1866. 

Rye stands at 43,216 for June, 1887, against 
19,729 bushels in June, 1886. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD. 


In all the outside talk about the recent corner, 
the Chicago Board of Trade has had to shoulder 
much foolish and senseless denunciation, The 
fact that wheat was cornered in Chicago was text 
enough for the average man to denounce the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The fact that the 
Board did allit could to keep an open market, 
and succeeded, was entirely lost sight of by the 
demagogues and thoughtless country editors, 
who made the corner the subject of much lurid 
editorial and speechifying. 

On the other hand, the cornerers themselves 
denounced the Chicago Board of Trade for 
“changing the rules on them,” although nothing 
of the sort was done. To read what Harper and 
his pals said a few days after the collapse would 
lead one to think that it was a crime for the 
Board of Trade to attempt to take care of all the 
wheat that came to this market. Of course what 
they wanted was to prevent wheat from becom- 
ing “regular” and deliverable on contracts. 

Now, to any thinking man it must seem that 
the Chicago Board of Trade and similar institu- 
tions perform a very useful function, even if a 
larger part of their transactions seem fictitious 
to the outsider. In the first place, they render it 
possible to market an entire crop at once, months 
in advance of consumptive demand. Not only 
this, but the crop can be marketed immediately 
after harvest without sacrificing it. Were there 
no such institutions the farmer who is obliged to 
sell his grain as soon as it is secured, would be at 
the mercy of the local speculator, and the price 
would be gauged by his necessities. Take butter, 
forinstance. There is no fixed price for butter 
that holds good for any great extent of territory. 
But in the region of which Elgin is the center, 


butter has a fixed price, and no one will be so 
foolhardy as to claim that the Elgin Board of 
Trade militates against the best interests of the 
butter-makers, The Chicago Board of Trade 
may have faults and sins in plenty to answer for; 
but the claim that its existence is inimical to 
farmers or the public is too preposterous for con- 
sideration. 


THE CANAL CONVENTION. 


The canal interests, which for a number of 
years past, owing to the vast increase of railroad 
facilities, have seemed to be on the wane, have 
received a fresh impetus, and are becoming once 
more a thing of importance in the eyes of pro- 
ducers and shippers. An immense amount of 
business has been done through the Erie Canal 
and tributaries during the past year, and since the 
passage of the Inter-State Commerce Bill and the 
increased railway freight rates, the waterways of 


} the country have become of great interest, espe- 
j cially to grain dealers. 


A canal convention is to 
be held at Rochester, N. Y., July 28. Lengthen- 
ing of the locks, a new dam, and the deepening 
of canals, are some of the improvements to be 
proposed. An earnest appeal is made to all 
exchanges, and commercial bodies interested, to 
send their best and most influential men. 


CHEEKY. 


About the worst exhibition of gall we have 
seen occurs in the following utterance of a Oin- 
cinnati paper in regard to the late corner: “We 
believe it to be a fact beyond question that the 
late investors in wheat for an advance con- 
templated no conspiracy for an undue or un- 
natural enhancement in values. There was ample 
reason for encouraging capital to regard wheat as 
good property, and likely to be advanced in value 
through natural causes. But the fact that such 
an action had been inaugurated set the wreckers 
to work in methods for bringing these investors 
to grief, if possible, and these ends have been ac- 
complished through some of the most infamous 
practices of which men are capable.” 

Just read that over again and remember that it 
is not the bank wreckers, the men who robbed 
widows, estates and aged people that is being 
denounced, but the men who insisted that Chicago 
should be a free market. If ever there was a 
thieving, plundering conspiracy hatched, the bull 
movement of the Harper crowd was one. ‘Their 
acts in wrecking the Fidelity show that there is 
no line dividing Harper and his crowd from the 
ordinary thief. To denounce the Chicago Board 
of Trade for defeating their conspiracy in part, 
shows a very curious moral perception. 


“HOT WHEAT.” 


The annual scare about “hot wheat,” “wheat 
out of condition,” and similar bugbears, has al- 
ready been started by some of the Chicago papers, 
the effect being to weaken the price of wheat at 
all points, even though there is no foundation for 
the statement. There are about 17,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat now in store in our elevators, and so 
far none of it has been posted as out of condition. 
A careful investigation among the elevator men 
shows that they believe the grain to be in the 
best possible shape, perfectly sound and up to 
grade. There is not much of the old wheat re- 
maining in the elevators, and it is being rapidly 
disposed of. The new crop is said to be excellent, 
and no trouble is to be apprehended from it. 
There is no place in the world where better care 
is taken of grain in storage, and where the per- 
centage of loss is smaller than in the Chicago 
elevators. 


Tur Produce Exchange of San Francisco has 
petitioned the Board of State Harbor Commis- 
sioners, for leasehold privileges at the sea trade 
and along the water front, in order to erect grain 
warehouses. The facilities for bringing ship and 
car together at this place, will do much to advance 
the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
port, and the project is warmly indorsed by the 
industrial journals of the state. a 
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ALFRED J. GREEN, of Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, writes us “I think a great deal of your 
paper.” 


Ve 


Messrs. Serer, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., 
write us that they are in midst of their busy 
season, and that crops generally promise well. 

Messrs. Howxs & Ewe t, of Silver Creek, N. 
Y., have issued a very tasty and excellent cata- 
logue of their celebrated Eureka machines. They 
will send a copy to all who will write for it. 


Tue Frost Mra. Co., Galesburg, Ill., report a 
good trade from Iowa this year. That state 
seems to be coming to the front with good crops, 
and her elevator men are getting into good shape 
to handle grain. 


Tur Chicago bucket shops posted notices that 
- they would go out of business on July 10. This 
is well understood to be a blind. They intend to 
continue business just the same, but will accept 
only country orders. 


THE wheat in store at Joliet, Ill., is omitted 
from the visible supply statement, although there 
is nearly half a million bushels of wheat in store 
there. This is a larger amount than Bradstreet’s 
special list shows at any interior point. 


We have received from Jas. Leffel & Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, a very neat catalogue of their 
steam engines and boilers. This old and sterling 
firm will be pleased to send this catalogue to all 
steam users who will send them their address. 


One of the New York bucket shops which 
handles only ‘“‘country business,” has sixty clerks, 
and rents fourteen wires of the Western Union. 
It has seventy-nine agencies, and made a million 
and a half of dollars by the recent break in the 
stock market. oe 


We have received the catalogue and price list 
of the Acme Automatic Safety Engine, sold by 
W.H. Robertson, 48 S. Canal street, Chicago. 
Those who wish cheap and safe power should send 
for a catalogue and investigate the claims made 
for the “Acme.” 


Aw Ontario paper says that as a result of the 
Inter-State Law, 2,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
Chicago have passed through Ottawa this season 
so far, over the Canada Pacific and Canada Atlan- 
tic railways for New York. The grain comes east 
as far as Owen Sound by boat. 


ATTENTION is directed to the card of L. F. 
Pardue, of Geneva, Neb., which appears in this 
issue. Mr. Pardue has had an experience of 
twenty years in building and equipping elevators, 
and will be pleased to hear from any whom he 
can serve. 


An item going the rounds of the newspapers 
reads thus: ‘The estimated wheat crop in Iowa, 
with favorable weather, is 256,502,000 bushels— 
a large increase over previous yields.” We should 
say so! They must be having very peculiar kind 
of weather in Iowa to be able to raise one-half of 
the total wheat crop of the United States. 


A NEAT pamphlet has been issued by Messrs. 
Chas, Kaestner & Co., of 303-311 South Canal 
St., Chicago, fully illustrating the driers invented 
by Mr. S. E. Worrell and made by them. 
Handlers of grain need not be told the profit there 
is in a drieron grain that is out of condition, 
while the use of one in some lines of manufact- 


ure is absolutely essential. 
are the outcome of Mr. Worrell’s long experience 
in the handling of grain, etc., and ‘have been 
tested by practical usage. Those who are in- 
terested should send for this pamphlet. 


Tue Rick & WuiracrE Mre. Co., 42 and 44 
West Monroe street, Chicago, Ill., report business 
good, having made sales of about forty of their 
Kriebel engines for stationary and marine pur- 
poses, during the month of June, for shipment to 
various points. Their works were damaged some 
by fire the last of May, but not so much as to 
interfere with their filling orders promptly. 


Reapers will notice among our new advertise- 
ments the neat card of Messrs. Geo. B. Carpenter 
& Co., of this city. This firm deals in general 
mill supplies, including belting, oil, wire rope, 
cordage, etc., making a specialty of tallow-laid 
manila rope for power transmission, and carrying 
a full line of blocks. They willbe pleased to hear 
from parties in need of any of the goods they 
carry. 


Tue grain dealers of Nebraska recently held a 
meeting at Lincoln, at which 150 delegates were 
present, representing over 500 elevators. They 
organized in conformity with the new law of that 
state, which forbids pooling. They report the 
mutual insurance company which they have organ- 
ized among themselves as in a flourishing condi- 
tion, the rates of insurance being much lower 
than in other companies of the kind. 


Tux transfer charges at Buffalo and New York 
are so exorbitant that much of the grain 
shipped by lake from Chicago is sent to Canadian 
ports. In one day nearly a quarter of a million 
bushels were sent in thisway. At Canadian ports 
the highest charge for unloading vessels is $2 per 
1,000 bushels, against $5.75 at Buffalo. At New 
York the canal boats are charged $5 per 1,000, 
and ships $8 per 1,000 on the same grain. The 
consequence is, the grain-carrying trade is being 
taken away from the Erie Canal and state of New 
York, and the press of that state are unanimous 
in denouncing the elevator monopolies as “hydra- 
headed monsters ruinously preying on our com- 
merce.” 


Tue “man in the air” of the recent corner did 
not turn out to be very much of a man after all. 
H. L. Harper, or Hopper, as his name really is, 
has well earned the reputation of being the most 
unscrupulous plunger of the present time. He is 
the legitimate successor of Truman B. Handy in 
character and methods. It is to be hoped that 
the penitentiary will enjoy Mr. Harper’s company 
for long years to come. A more thorough wreck 
than he and his co-conspirators made of the mis- 
named “Fidelity,” has rarely been seen. The con- 
spirators showed all the instincts of the ordinary 
thief, and took everything in sight. The robbery 
of the Manhattan Bank in New York by profes- 
sional cracksmen was not a circumstance to the 
gutting of the Fidelity by the officers to whose 
chaige the bank was committed. 


Tur general managers and general freight 
agents of the various roads in the Western and 
Northwestern Freight Bureau, met in Chicago 
June 29 to discuss the milling in transit rates, 
and the competition of the St. Paul & Duluth and 
other lines leading to Lake Superior points. The 
rate of 74 cents per 100 pounds which has been 
charged, paid very well while the movement of 
grain was heavy, during the early part of sum- 
mer, but since the collapse of the wheat corner, 
the large shipments have ceased, and the railroads 
claim that they are losing money. Efforts have 
been made to advance the grain rates to 10 or 12 
cents per 100 pounds, but the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and Chicago & Northwestern refuse to sus- 
pend the cheap milling in transit orders. They 
give as a reason the Lake Superior competition, 
which would force all the grain from local points 
on their lines west of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
to Lake Superior ports, and would thence be 
shipped by the lake lines Hast, at such rates as 


The Worrell driers | would prevent millers in the Northwest from com- 


peting with those in the East. The St. Paul & 
Duluth also decline to enter into any such ar- 
rangement. 


RxrcrervErR McNotra, of the Wabash Eastern 
Railway, has decided to ignore Sec. 4 of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law in so far as it applies 
to traffic over his line from Peoria or Chicago to 
the Hast, to compete for through traffic from 
Peoria to the East. He thinks the Peoria rate 
as now established is low enough, asis also the 
rate from Jacksonville. He therefore has de- 
cided to take through business from Peoria at 
110 per cent. of the Chicago rate, and at the 
same time continue to charge 120 per cent. from 
Jacksonville, and correspondingly from inter- 
mediate stations, thus making the rate for the 
long haul from Peoria 10 per cent. less than for 
the shorter one from Jacksonville. Gen. Me- 
Nulta thinks the law does not contemplate the 
ruin of weaker lines which the strict enforcement 
of it would bring about, and says the Wabash 
will either have to go out of through traffic from 
Peoria or Chicago East, or make enormously low 
rates from intermediate stations, which it cannot 
afford todo. He therefore will compete for the 
Hast-bound traffic through Chicago at regular 
tariff rates, but charge higher rates from local 
intermediate stations. It remains to be seen 
what the commission will do with his construc- 
tion of the law. 


Tue July crop report of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture will show that about the 
usual area of corn was planted this year. The 
condition has improved since June 1 in ten coun- 
ties of the Northern division, and there will be 
an average or better yield in eighteen counties, 
including Cook. In the Central division, or 
“corn belt,” the acreage is 2 per cent. greater 
than last year, but the condition not so good as 
on June 1, owing to the drought. It is, however, 
unusually free from weeds, and the stand is good. 
There will be an average or better yield in ten 
counties. The area in the Southern division is 
increased 1 per cent., but the condition is not 
equal to the other divisions, and will yield but 70 
to 100 per cent. of an average. About fifty 
counties in the state are raising broom corn, and 
in half of them it is doing well. All the winter 
wheat is harvested, but none threshed. In the 
Northern division the condition has not improved 
since June 1, and Kankakee is the only county in 
which the yield is expected to reach an average. 
In the Central division the condition is a little 
above the average, and is better than any year 
since 1882. In the Southern division, where over 
one-half of this crop is produced, the promise is 
less than three-fourths of an average yield per 
acre. The condition of spring wheat, rye and 
oats is below the average, and only three-fourths 
of an average yield per acre is anticipated. The 
hay crop will, on account of the long drought, be 
the smallest harvested for many years. Pastures 
are in a bad condition. 


Mr. PownpsErRty sees a lesson in the recent 
corner for the Knights of Labor, and in the 
Journal of United Labor says: 


“The lesson taught our members by the experience of 
the past six weeks is to keep their eyes open, and to keep 
them turned toward the produce exchanges of New York, 
Chicago and other large cities, and the moment the grain 
or produce gambler stocks the cards and announces that 
there is a scarcity in a certain article of food, and that the 
prices go up :in consequence, every member should re- 
solve, and resolve out loud, that until the unhallowed 
hand of the speculator has been removed from the con- 
trol of the article in question not a pound nor an ounce 
more than can be avoided will be purchased. This may 
be regarded in the light of a boycott notice. That is ex- 
actly what I intend it for, and, had I the power vested in 
me to make the order imperative, I would order every 
member, so far as in him lies the power, to place an 
eternal boycott on every grain and stock gambler in the 
United States and Canada.” 


We would submit the question to Powderly 
whether a corner in grain is any worse, say, for 
instance, than the corner which the Chicago 
Bricklayers’ Union has successfully run in this 
city for years. They have the building trade by 
the throat. No man can work who does not be- 
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long to the local union; and to join that requires 
an exorbitant fee—as much as some of the swell 
clubs charge. They have cornered building op- 
erations so that it costs 20 per cent. more to build 
in Chicago than it does in other cities. Is it any 
less criminal to corner houses than corner food? 
But Powderly is way off when he asserts that a 
wheat corner, for instance, increases the price of 
bread. He should point out an instance where it 


has done so. 


A “Daxora Farmer” writes to a contemporary 
an indignant letter, in which, by implication, the 
men who ran the corner in this city are praised, 
and the bears who broke it are denounced as gam- 
blers, who are ruining the farmer by depressing 
the price of wheat. Very few farmers profited by 
the fictitious increase in the price of wheat. The 
market manipulators do not dip in until supplies 
have largely left the farmers’ hands. But Chicago 
bears are certainly not responsible for the low 
price of-wheat in Liverpool. The trouble with 
people like “Dakota Farmer” is that they forget 
that the Unlted States is not the only wheat- 
growing country in the world. The Chicago bears 
may not be philanthropists; but farmers make an 
egregious mistake in believing that a forced 
increase in the price of wheat is of benefit to the 
farmer. It stops the export trade, and eventually 
reacts and pulls prices down below their legiti- 
mate level. 5 


Reports of the crop situation in the North- 
west state that the extremely hot weather and 
drought have done much damage to wheat and 
other grains. The chinch bugs, too, have been 
ravaging Southern Minnesota, the greatest dam- 
age being done in the counties of Freeborn, 
Mower, Fillmore, Houston, Olmsted, Winona and 
portions of Faribault, where the loss is put. at 
from 50 per cent. to total failure. Last year the 
yield of wheat in these counties was large and 
of excellent quality. In the timber country of 
Minnesota the wheat is not nearly so heavy as last 
year, and on the prairies it is thin and uneven 
and more weeds than usual in a dry season. Good 
reports come from Dakota, although the yield 
will be less than usual. Estimating the crop of 
Minnesota and Dakota last year at 90,000,000 
bushels, good authorities place the yield this year 
at from 80 to 95 per cent. of that amount, pro- 
vided, of course, there is no further damage. 
Harvest will be in full blast by Aug. 1. 


IMPURITIES IN FLAXSEED. 


8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Board of Trade, 
has invented an improved weighing scale for ascertaining 
the per cent. of impurities in a given amount of flaxseed 
or grain. He presents the following reasons why such an 
improvement is demanded, and how the defects can be 
overcome, which statement will be of interest to the trade: 

The chief source of error in percentage scales according 
to my observation, and the dangerous one, because it is 
variable in its nature, is the difficulty of reading correctly 
the position of the poise on the beam; and the object 
of the present invention is to overcome this difficulty, so 
far as possible, by a peculiar construction and marking 
of the beam. 

Heretofore in scales of this character the marks subdi- 
viding the beam into ounces have been placed at the up- 
per edge of the beam, while the marks subdividing the 
beam into decimals of.a pound have been placed at the 
lower edge of the beam in hundredths of a pound. In any 
scale of convenient size for use the subdivisions into hun- 
dredths are necessarily small, and being at the lower edge 
upon a vertical surface do not receive the best light, and 
such light as they do receive is more or less broken and 
confused by the shade from the poise. In my improved 
beam I place the subdivisions of the pound into ounces at 
the lower edge of the  scale-beam, because in 
the ordinary use of this scale it rarely happens 
that the operator desires to use this scale for anything ex- 
cept the weighing of an entire pound, and no errors can 
be made in the weighing of a pound, because a stop 
or projection at the end of the beam against which the 
poise is pushed marks with absolute accuracy its position 
for weighing the full pound. On the other hand, the sub- 
divisions into decimals of a pound are placed on the upper 
edge of the beam, where they receive the best light, are 
freest from shade and are nearer to the eye, and are more 
conveniently, easily and accurately read; and in order to 
still further increase the facility of reading the decimal 
scale I mark its main subdivisions upon a slightly in- 
clined or bevel surface, and its minor subdivisions upon a 
vertical blade back of the inclined surface-and made, pref- 
erably, of a different metal or color than the main body 
ofsthe beam. Thus upon-the beveled face I mark divis- 


ions representing each one-hundredth of a pound, and 
upon the vertical blade a similar series of divisions into 
100 parts, the marks upon the upper blade being adjusted 
to subdivide the marks upon the main body of the beam, 
by which differential system of marking I obtain a divis-. 
ion of the pound into two hundred parts by lines which 
are not any nearer together than the lines which sub- 
divide the pound into 100 parts. By thus combining an 
inclined with a perpendicular surface, doubling the ca- 
pacity of the beam to receive subdivisions admit of clean 
cut, full and distinct marking, in conjunction with a 
poise bearing projecting indicators having three points in 
a common vertical line. beyond the limit of shadow, all 
adjusted at the proper visual angle I am enabled to de- 
clare, on the instant, with accuracy the division of the 
scale. 


THE GRAIN FIGHT AT KANSAS 
CITY. 


Kansas City Times: The various grain dealers of this 
city whose names were signed to the petition published in 
the Times yesterday morning requesting the directors of 
the Board of Trade to confirm President Allen’s original 
nominations for the Grain Inspection Committee are a 
little sore because the name of Mr. Hamm was stricken 
from the list and that of Mr. A. J. Mead substituted. 
They complain that notwithstanding they represented 
nearly four-fifths of the active grain men of Kansas. City 
their claims were entirely ignored by the board of di- 
rectors at the instigation of the other one-fifth, every one 
of whom had a representative in the board of directors. 
In consequence of the defeat of the high grade men in 
the make-up of the Inspection Committee, Mr. L. 8. Mohr, 
a high-grade member of that committee, yesterday handed 
in his resignation to Secretary Miller of the Board of 


Trade. Mr. Mobr assigns as his reason for resigning that 
as the committee is now constituted he can be of no sery- 
ice, and he does not feel inclined to spend his time for 
nothing. The impression seems to prevail that another 
contest will result from Mr. Mohr’s resignation between 
the low and high grade advocates when the vacancy comes 
to be filled at the meeting of the board of directors on 
Tuesday next. ; 

A prominent member of the Board of Trade, speaking 
of the high and low grade fight, said yesterday: 

“The gestion of grades has been a bone of contention 
in our city fora long time. For the first time in several 
years the grain men of Kansas City had last year a Com- 
mittee of Inspection, which did very much toward paci- 
fying the different elements and placing on a more gener- 
ally satisfactory basis the grain trade. Previous to that 
time our grades had been run down to a very low point 
—so low, indeed, that there was hardly a buyer anywhere 
who would take our grain on our grades. The committee : 
raised the grades, or perhaps, more definitely speaking, | 
they were more rigid in their requirements. For example, 
a car of wheat that in a previous year would have been 
taken from an elevator as No. 2 on account of the liberal 
construction formerly placed upon the construction there- 
of, last year might have been refused. In previous years 
a great deal of damaged and bin-burned wheat was _ per- 
mitted in No. 2; this was not done under the rulings of 
the committee of the past year. In other words, while 
there was no change in the standard of our grades, the 
committee was strict in seeing that all grain complied 
fully with the rules governing them. In fact in previous 
years so much laxity had prevailed in this department, and 
so great pressure had been constantly produced by inter- 
ested parties, that grain was being delivered on cars here 
unfit in almost every respect to be classed as it was classed. 
Everything was ‘skinned,’ and the result was that not 
only was there a low grade, but there was an unreliability 
and uncertainty in connection with it so great that our 
business as a grain mart was almost ruined. In order to 
maintain the state of affairs existing the past year the 
grain men desired the confirmation of President Allen’s 
original committee, the committee to be a just one, for 
the trade should certainly represent every interest. This 
can be no market unless we have buyers here to take our 
grain, nor, on the other side, could it be of any moment 
unless we had receivers here to sell. As a consequence, 
in the long run the interests of the receiver and shipper 
are identical, for one certainly could not exist without the 
other, The committee as finally confirmed is controlled 
absolutely by the receiving interests. There are three 
elevator men on the committee—Messrs. Davidson, Mead 
and Campbell. There is one receiver—Mr. Simonds— 
and one miller—Mr. Mohr. This absolutely ignores the 
shipping interests, which were originally represented by 
Mr. Harmes, a gentleman, by the way, who has bought 
more grain in the Kansas City market than any man or 
any firm in existence, and a man of high integrity and 
excellent judgment. So one-sided is the committee as 
now formed by the substitution of Mr. A. J. Mead for 
Mr. Hamm that Mr. Mohr declines to serve. He says he 
can be of no good on the committee, and does not feel 
like sacrificing his time to no purpose. In this connec- 
tion no reflection is made upon Mr. Mead personally, or 
any other gentleman of the committe. Mr. Mead is a 
man of honor and standing, but there does not exist on the 
face of the globe a man whose judgment is not biased by 
his personal interests. The personal interests of the 
majority of this committee as now constituted tends to 
lowering our standards. Their gain is made by the mix- 
ing inferor grades of grain with the better, the limits to 
which must necessarily be controlled by the Inspection 
Committee. i 3e i ee 

“No greater evidence could have been had of the desire: 
of the grain trade to continue the complexion of lastyear’s, 


committee than was shown in their petition to the board 
of directors. The action of the board of directors on 
Tuesday, to speak plainly, was an outrage. These four 
men intend to ignore absolutely the wishes of all the 
balance of the trade, and if the directory intends to assist 
them in so doing, then the sooner we ‘hang our harps 
upon the willows’ the better.” 

The low grade men are satisfied with having carried 
thei: point and refuse to talk about the merits of the con- 
troversy. 


THE SPECULATIVE KERSHAWS. 


This Kershaw family, that figures so much in the 
newspapers at present in connection with the Chicago 
wheat deal, is old in speculation, said Mr. Joseph Green, 
of the Queen City Printing Ink Company. The father 
of Mr. C.J. Kershaw came from England, where his 
sons were born, and settled many years ago in Montreal, 
Can., where they were my father’s neighbors. At first 
he was a retail grocer, but he soon went into the whole- 
sale business. | When Chicago commenced to be great 
pork-packing city Mr. Kershaw began to trade with it. 
He was a speculator and soon made a neat fortune— 
$200,000 orso. His wife was a sober, cautious woman, 
and she begged him to stop now that they had enough. 
But he wanted to go in just one more deal. He did it, 
and lost everything. It so happened that I was at their 
house the evening the smash-up was announced, and Mr. 
Kershaw took it as quietly as though it was an every- 
day occurrence with him. He made and lost money after 
that, and died a poor man. His sons established them- 
selves in Chicago and Milwaukee, and they inherited his 
bold, speculative disposition. | They have been rich and 
poor half a dozen times, and are used to the ups and 
downs of fortune.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


A LESSON FOR BAD MEN. 


New York man—‘‘Oh, yes, I know a good many of 
the Wall street men. Slayback is a particular friend of 
mine.” 

Omaha man—‘‘Slayback is about the worst gambler of 
the lot, isn’t he?” 

‘Slayback a gambler? Nonsense. He is the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school and says his amens in the 
Meee kind of a voice. We sit in adjoining pews.” 

“e bh!” 

“Yes, and during the recent Wall street flurry when 
these bad, wicked men like Field were being pounded to 
a jelly, Slayback scooped in. $200,000 without turning his 
hands over.’—Omaha World. 


HE EXPECTED IT. 


A good old church deaconin Michigan who was tempted 
into dabbling a bit in wheat, picked up the paper one morn- 
ing and read: ‘‘A more hellish feeling developed in the 
market yesterday.” The editor had written ‘‘bullish,” but 
the good old deacon laid the paper right down and went to 
the telephone and said to his broker: 

“Sell me out at once for whatever you can get. Ihave 
been expecting something like this for a long time, and I 
pout propose to have old Satan walk on me.”— Wall Street 

ews. 


A WHEAT DEAL. 


Tis an old familiar saying, 
Yet ’tis just as good as new; 

Little children, never bite off 
More than you can chew. 


He who his jaws would close 
On the wheat of all this nation 
Will sometimes find his bite exceeds 
His powers of mastication. 


BULL AND BUG. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the wheat-field ‘lone; 

At noon the black fly huammeth, 
Feeding on stalks half grown; 

At night the chinch bug cometh, 
And then the farmers groan. 


But sweeter than the lute-string 
Is that big beetle’s note, 

And merrier than the lark’s trill 
The hum in that fly’s throat; 
While on the blessed chinch bug 

The glad bulls fairly dote. 


Boom on, oh, hungry beetle, ~ 


And scorch, oh, parching heat; 
Feed on, oh, ravenous black fly, 
You must not cease to eat; 
And get there, merry chinch bug, 
To give us dollar wheat. 


In an English paper Mr. Samuel Rowlandson recently 
gave the details of his twenty-two years’ experience in 
wheat growing at Newton Morrell, near Darlington. 
Bringing costs down to the conditions of 1886, he esti- 
mates the expenses of wheat after fallow at £8 2s 2d per 
acre, and of wheat after clover at £5 2s 6d per acre, or an 
average of £6 12s 4d per acre. The rent:is taken at £1 4s 
per acre; tithe 8s 6d; rates 8s. From 1879 to 1885 the 
‘average price per acre received for the grain was £5 3s 
48d, showing a loss of £1 858d per acre, 


re 
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There will be no afternoon session of the Chicago Board 
of Trade until Sept. 1. 


At a meeting of the grain trade of the New York 
Produce Exchange, July 7, amendments to the rules were 
adopted making them conform to the Saturday half-holi- 
day law. 

An attempt is being made to close the bucket shops in 
Montreal. The moving cause is the alleged dishonest 
dealings by one of the largest shops, which refuses to pay 
the profits—$17,000 in one case and $5,000 in another—of 
a pork deal. é 


The members of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
took their 4th of July fun on the 2d, when they showered 
firecrackers, torpedoes and other fire-works among the 
operators and in the wheat pit, effectually putting a stop 
to business. 


Mr. J. R. Kent, of the Toronto Board of Trade, was ex- 
pelled from that body because he refused to submit a case 
in dispute to an arbitration. This is the first instance of 
the kind in the history of this organization. 


Since the numerous failures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, due to the collapse in the wheat deal, several 
memberships have been offered for sale at a reduced price. 
Previous to the break they were quoted strong at $2,000, 
but can now be bought at even less than $1,700. E 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange has made prop- 
ositions to the State Board of Harbor Commissioners on 
the matter of establishing warehouses on the sea wall and 
along the water front on property of the state. It is 
warmly advocated by all the shippers and men engaged 
in the grain business as a move in the right direction. 


A plan has been submitted by Architect Edward Bau- 
mann for the remodeling of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce building. It leaves the first story very nearly 
unchanged, and introduces a skylight running lengthwise 
midway in the roof. A number of new offices would be 
added. Nothing will probably be done at it before next 
spring. 

Appeals have been made from the prices of wheat pur- 
chased by the grain committee of the produce exchange 
to cover shortages. The superintendent of the exchange 
says the firms who were short were to blame, and that the 
committee simply executed the orders given it. The firms 
claimed that they were saddled with ten boatloads of 
long wheat at prices largely in excess of the July option. 

At the annual election of officers and governors for the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade held June 13, the following 
were elected: President, J. F. Pratt; Vice-President, Wm. 


. Scott; Treasurer, D. A. Richardson; Governors, E. B. 


Martindale, A. Henry Schwinge, D. P. Erwin, M. A. 
Woollen, Peter Bryce, 8. T. Bowen, A. A. Barnes, E. H. 
Eldridge, S. K. Fletcher, S. F. Gray, J. A. Wildman, 
Albert Baker, C. E. Hall. 

It is proposed to make important changes in the meth- 
ods of settling trades in this city by adopting the rules of 
settlement of the Board of Trade Stock Exchange. They 
would oblige houses whose books are short at the close of 
the day to borrow the commodities through the clearing 
house from houses whose books are long. The principal 
advantages claimed are the greatly decreased capital nec- 


essary to carry on business and the lessening of the risks. 


After an abstinence of a little more than seven months 
from trading in privileges, the Board of Trade of this city 
is likely to be in a snarl on the subject. A leading mem- 
ber is asserting his right to sell ‘‘puts” and “calls” to 
whoever wants to buy, and he is such a big man that no 
one has yet made up his mind to complain officially. The 
average member feels it hard to be prevented from this 
kind of business, while having the best of reason to 
believe that somebody else is allowed to do it without pro- 
test. The discussion waxes quite warm on the curbstone, 
but does not appear to have penetrated to the directors’ 
room.—Tribune. 

The following was adopted at a meeting of the grain 
trade in New York, July 6: Amend the grain rules, rule 
7, by adding new section 5, as follows, to take effect on 
all contracts made on and after Aug. 1, 1887: ‘‘Wheat 
sold for future delivery at the public calls and on the floor 
of the Exchange, unless otherwise specified, shall be 
known as ‘contract wheat,’ upon which the seller shall 
have the right to deliver, in lots of 8,000 bushels, as pro- 
vided in section 1, either No. 2 red winter wheat or No. 1 
hard spring wheat.” Amend rule 10 by adding new sec- 
tion 8, as follows; ‘‘When a transferable order is issued 
for the delivery of what is known as ‘contract wheat,’ 
it shall designate the specific grade of wheat, either No. 2 
red winter or No. 1 hard spring, that is intended to be de- 
livered, and no part of a load of either grade shall be 
deemed a good delivery except by mutual consent.” 


The recent action of the directors of the San Francisco 
Call Board Association, barring Oregon wheat from de- 
livery on regular contracts, has caused much warm dis- 
cussion among the members, but was finally sustained by 
2, vote of 69 to 38. Some of the reasons urged by the 
directors were, that the Oregon wheat is not intrinsically 
as valuable as California wheat by 2!4@5 cents per 
cental; it is also very soft and contains a great deal of 


moisture which makes it liable to get heated while on 
passage; the uncertainty as to what kind of wheat would 
be received on contracts, would deter foreigh operators 
from purchasing through options; only 60,000 tons of 
Oregon wheat could be made available for Call Board use 
and it would be very impolitic to run the risk of impair- 
ing the sale of California’s surplus which at times exceed 
a mnillion tons, for the sake of this limited quantity. 


The June wheat deal in New York has closed with less 
excitement than attended the closing up of trades in Chi- 
cago. The clique is said to have made about 12 cents 
per bushel on 1,500,000 bushels, or $180,000. The losses 
will be an unknown quantity, but they have about 2,000,- 
000 bushels of cash wheat to dispose of. On the 30th of 
June, which was the last day for the delivery of No. 2 
red winter wheat on June options, the price ran up from 
9234¢ to $1.07. Seventeen loads were purchased, but de- 
velopments showed that only six were needed, so several 


parties were left with extra wheat on hand, for which 


they had paid $1.07. 


‘We are doing things differently now from the old days 
when I was president of the Board,” said R. W. Dun- 
ham lately, just before the members scattered for their 
Fourth of July vacation. ‘‘Then there was no ballot. 
The members were called to order on the floor and the 
vote taken ova voce, sort of town meeting style. Of 
course the clerks would swarm in like flies at such times, 
and they were always in for a holiday, and furnished the 
greater part of the evva voce. _ In order to get at any cor- 
rect expression from the members I would drive the boys. 
all back in one corner and let the men do the voting 
But the result was always the same, whether the boys 
voted or not.” ‘‘Do they always adjourn when it comes 
to a vote?” asked a bystander. ‘The only time I knew it 
to fail,” said‘the First District Congressman, ‘‘was when 
an attempt was made to adjourn on Good Friday. That 
was too slim an excuse and the boys had too many deals 
in view; but it is safe to say that when it comes to a vote 
they will always take a day off.” —Chicago Journal. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
agreed upon a new set of rules forcommission. The rules 
fix the rate of commission at +¢ on wheat. Sections 6 
and 7 read as follows: Sec. 6. The presentation of gifts 
in any form, granting of any rebate, drawback, or divis- 
ion of commissions by deceptive or misleading entries 
upon books of account, by aJlowance of salary, by con- 
sideration of reciprocal business, or otherwise; or any 
other allowance or consideration made directly or in- 
directly which will tend to reduce any rate of commis- 
sions established by this Board, shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this rule. Sec.7. Ifamember or firm accused 
of violating this rule shall refuse to submit his or their 
books, correspondence, trading cards, etc., to a commit- 
tee “duly appointed to axamine the same, in respect to the 
subject matter of inquiry, or to the Board of Directors of 
this association, such refusal shall be. accepted as prima 
facte evidence of the guilt of such member or firm. Sec. 
8 provides for a 60-day suspension as the penalty for 
first violation of the rules, and expulsion for second of- 
fense. 

There are no longer “‘bucket shops” in Chicago, it is un- 
derstood. The establishments which under that name 
have so long*obligingly taken the dimes of youthful fools, 
and fools no longer young, who desired to ‘‘speculate”’ 
upon a very limited capital, have disappeared under the 
blighting influence of the newly-enacted state law. By 
some such process as the transmigration of souls, the 
spirits that animated them are reappearing in ‘‘commis- 
sion houses,” and psychological experts of the police may 
possibly have to inquire, before long, how much of the 
“old Adam’ of sinful gambling was eliminated in the 
translation from the bucket shop to the higher plane of the 
commission office. Some who do not fully accept the 
doctrine of instant regeneration will incline to the belief 
that a longer term of purgatorial purification than that re- 
quired for setting up a new sign will be needed to trans- 
mogerify petty grain or stock gambling into honest and re- 
spectable trading. For a time, at least, the ‘‘“commission” 
business will be conducted with circumspection inspired 
by wholesome fear of the law, and the enforced virtue 
will be an advantage while it lasts.— Chicago Times. 


SOME FORMER CORNERS. 


When Jim Keene ran his big deal in Chicago in 1878- 
"79, enough wheat came in to fill all the houses, and a 
blockade was talked of. All the elevators were compelled 
to open up all the ramshackle old houses that were left, 
and even some which had been abandoned. As a result, 
one warehouse down on Sixteenth street burst and a loss 
of $60,000 was saddled on the shoulders of Wheeler, 
Munger & Co., the elevator men. The thousands of bush- 
els of grain which were in that house spread out over the 
streets and were immediately surrounded by thousands of 
men, women and children with bags, baskets, pillowcases, 
sheets and bed-spreads, who set upon that grain as if it 
belonged to them. Out of friendliness to the elevator 
owners the railroads rushed empty cars down there and 
the police sent a platoon of officers on the double-quick, 
yet there were 15,000 bushels missing when all the kernels 
had been carefully swept up and cleaned. Just after the 
big fire, Chandler, a rich oat dealer, entered on a corner. 
Half the elevator room in the city had been burned down, 
and when the countrymen and speculative shorts rushed 
their grain to this market there was a veritable blockade, 
It was relieved, however, at once by the railroads dump- 
ing the oats upon the floors of their freight houses and 
into temporary sheds which were hastily built. It was 
found, however, by elevator owners, that the expense of 
getting the grain’in and out of such poorly equipped 


places exceeded the profit from storage. Ata later date— 
1883—a corner run by ‘‘ Deacon” J. H. Hobbs for Boyn- 
ton, a New York stone man, and some Wall street asso- 
ciates, piled up that grain at Chicago until for the third 
time in the history of the market a blockade was threat- 
ened. That danger was suddenly relieved, however, by 
the springing of the corner rule. Hobbs’ principals were 
short of money and the corn went overboard in a single 
night. The principals all went broke.—Hz. 


GRAIN DEALERS AND A NEW 
PHASE OF MORAL HAZARD. 


We ask our agents to give careful attention to moral 
hazard likely to arise under the operations of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law. It is undoubtedly true that under 
the stimulating influence of special rates and privileges ac- 
corded in the past by railroad managers to particular per- 
sons and localities, many lines of business have been arti- 
ficially stimulated and trade has been diverted from places 
to which it naturally belonged. Suppose, for example, 
that preferential rates had been given to grain dealers at a 
particular locality. Such a policy would tend to concen- 
trate the trade at that place. Farmers would bring their 
grain to the favored town, elevators would spring up and 
drain a large district, including much that was not natu- 
rally tributary to them. The Inter-State Commerce Law 
when applied to such localities would reduce their grain 
trade to its normal proportions, make the excess of ware- 
house and elevator buildings a ‘‘drug on the market,” and 
send back to the towns, long neglected, their proper share 
of business. These corrections of improper trade diver- 
sions, however, will necessarily be attended with moral 
hazard, and our agents will do well to refuse to insure 
any property of any kind which has hitherto derived its 
chief value from preferential rates, Under all such read- 
justments of business produced by the Inter-State Com 
merce Law, he will be the ‘‘good and faithful” agent whe 
does not ‘‘get left.”— Golden Gate. 


A FABLE FOR ECONOMISTS. 


An ant which was painfully toiling across the road with 
u grain of corn observed a mouse scamper out of a hole 
under the door of the grain elevator near by. ‘‘At your 
old tricks, 1 suppose;” said the ant scornfully; ‘“why 
don’t you work for your living as I do, instead of stealing 
what you eat?” “Poor drudge!” said the mouse in a pity- 
ing tone, ‘‘you are only fit for a life of labor; you have 
not the far-seeing genius that grasps great combinations 
and insures enormous profits. But know this, that my- 
self and two or three other mice have formed a syndicate 
and bored a hole through the bottom of the grain bin. 
We have established a corner in corn, and are making 
more in a day than you can in your natural life. Do not 
complain of this, for it is perfectly legal—the corn, fol- 
lowing the laws of gravitation, must fall into our pockets.” 
The mouse stalked away with the air of one owning the 
earth, and the poor ant wondered why the laws of gravi- 
tation were so arranged that he never could find an easy 
way of making his living. This is respectfully dedicated 
to the sages who are wrestling with the labor problem. 


THE POET AND THE PRAIRIE. 


Said the farmer to the Prairie, 

To the Prairie wide and fair, 
“Bounteous harvests will you yield me, 

Golden harvests, rich and rare, 
Filling all my barns with plenty, 

Corn and wheat without compare.”’ 


Said the painter to the Prairie, 
“TY will paint you fair and true, 

In your matchless spring-time glory, 
In your glowing autumn hue, 

So that men shall look and wonder 
At my faithfulness to you.” 


Said the Prairie to the farmer, 
“You may try me. I will yield 

To the magic hand of labor 
Untold riches yet concealed. 

I will lavish them in splendor 
On the farmer’s fertile field.”’ 


Said the Prairie to the artist, 
“Paint, oh, man, and I will glow 
On your broad, immortal canvas, 
That the sons of men may know 
Of the blooming, boundless prairie, 
Where men’s footsteps seldom go.”’ 


Said the poet to the Prairie, 
“Let me lay my weary heart 

On thy quiet, peaceful bosom, 
Far from din of trade and mart; 

Like a child its lesson learning, 
Let me learn the poet’s art. 


“T would listen to the voices 
Speaking from thy tangled grass; 

I would watch the lights and shadows 
O’er thy billowy wideness pass; 

I would gather from thee wisdom 
Such as poet souls amass.”’ 


Said the Prairie to the poet, 
“T will keep the best for thee, 
Wealth of farmer, fame of painter, 
They are naught to thee and me. 
We will hush our breath to listen 
To earth’s subtle harmony; 
We shall know its subtle beauty 
That the careless never see!”’ 
—Mary G@, Crocker 
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| WATERWAYS 


[Ryarara sas sare} 


Brown’s Valley, Minn., has voted $35,000 worth of 
bonds in aid of the canal connecting Traverse and Big 
Stone lakes. 

A call has been made for all the citizens of New York, 
who favor the improvement of the state canals, to meet 
in convention at Rochester, July 28. 

John Rosenfeld, of San Francisco, Cal., recently sent 
to Liverpool a cargo of 4,000 tons of wheat. This is the 
largest cargo of wheat ever sent through the Golden Gate 
ona sailing vessel. 

The Illinois & Michigan Canal needs dredging out the 
worst way. For miles it isa big pool of mud. In fact 
the canal seems to be filling up. ‘The canal commissioners 
should bestir themselves. . 

Inspection of grain at Chicago during June was as fol- 
lows: Winter wheat, 1,154 cars; spring wheat, 7,989 cars; 
corn, 5,240 cars; oats, 2,846 cars; rye, 50 cars; barley, 
170 cars. Total 17,449 cars. 

There are 3,900 canal boats in commission on the New 
York state canals. They keep about 1,400 men and boys 
busy during the season, and pay them $15 to $30 a month 
and feed. Boats travel as a rule doubled up—that is, with 
their two teams pulling both boats. 

Some quick work was done recently at Buffalo, N. Y., 
by which the steamer M. M. Drake, which came in at 8 
a. m. from Duluth with 50,000 bushels of wheat, was un- 
loaded at Niagara B elevator, between 9:15 and 11:46 a. 
m., or at the rate of nearly 20,000 bushels an hour.~ This 
is claimed to be the fastest work ever done at that port. 

The Erie Canal is doing a big business in carrying grain 
from Buffalo to New York, the farmers taking advantage 
of this cheap method of transportation in comparison 
with the railroads. During the third week in June the 
canal carried 1,485,695 bushels of wheat, and 759,131 of 
corn, while all the railroads only carried 180,000 bushels 
of wheat and 291,900 of corn. 

The elevator men at Buffalo are greatly troubled by 
the shortages in grain cargoes which are constantly oc- 
curring, as in the followins instances: Schooner Willie 
Keller, short 106 bushels on 17,000 wheat from Toledo; 
propeller Clarion, 285 bushels on 60,000 wheat from Chi- 
cago; steamer Annie Smith, 72 bushels on 87,000 wheat 
from Duluth; schooner Redwing, 85 bushels on 48,000 
wheat from Duluth. 

The Buffalo Hvening News says: ‘‘The New York 
Canal Convention is to be held at Rochester on the 28th 
inst. Hard work is already being done to insure a large 
attendance of representative men, whose influence will be 
sufficient when the time comes to push through such 
legislative bills as are deemed to be in the canal interests. 
It was due to last year’s convention that a strong and 
determined effort was made before the legislature to obtain 
a good appropriation for lengthening the locks. Organi- 
zation will be needed again this fall, and it can best be 
secured at the canal convention.” 


It looks now as if the projected Panama canal, after all 
the immense amount of money and labor expended, is 
doomed to be a failure. Already $275,000,000 have been 
expended on it, and it is only fairly begun. Aside from 
all other difficulties, Nature herself seems to take a hand 
in preventing its progress. A mountain, which has been 
unsettled by the excavations, is slowly, but surely, mak- 
ing its way into and over the canal, while a water tor- 
rent threatens to destroy the work already done. De- 
Lesseps has shown great grit and perseverance, but it is 
doubtful if he can go much further. In event of his fail- 
ure, the great scheme of uniting the oceans will be left 
to posterity and probably for many generations to come. 


Albina, Oregon, seems destined to be a great shipping 
center in the Northwest. The steamship traflic between 
this port and San Francisco is becoming of great import- 
ance, and the facilities for shipping grain are being added 
to as fast as possible. At present an extension of 240 
feet, with a ballast dock of 50 feet, is being made to the 
Victoria dock, at a cost of $16,000. The entire length of 
the dock when completed will be 580 feet. Just beyond 
this another new dock is being built ata cost of $24,000. 
This will have a frontage of 300 feet, with a 50-foot bal- 
last dock added, and has been leased to Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., of Portland. It is believed that in the space of a 
year, the entire river front for a long distance will be cov- 
ered with warehouses and elevators. 


“One of the most unsightly trading boats I ever saw 
on the river,” said the old Captain, ‘‘pulled up at New 
Orleans. It was that of an Indianian fror. way up the 
Wabash, popularly supposed to be the home of the green- 
est of all river people. "Twas loaded with corn, an ar- 
ticle in demand, and buyers were numerous. The boat- 
man’s price was satisfactory, but he astonished and drove 
into bursts of laughter all purchasers by declaring that 
he would not accept gold or silver in payment, as they 
were so much counterfeited, but that he must have In- 
diana paper money, as he knew it was good. The sale 
was made. The purchaser began measuring to estimate the 


load. The Hoosier said: ‘What are you doin’? ‘Meas- 
uring the load,’ the buyer replied. ‘Ah, naw, you don’t. 
We'll measure that corn in the half bushel, [ve hearn 


enough about you Southerners.’ Everybody laughed. 
After considerable coaxing he agreed to allow it to be 
measured ‘the new fashioned’ way, but positively refused 


to accept anything but Indiana paper money. The buyer 
by hustling over the city was finally able to accommo- 
date him. The man from the Wabash so!d his boat to 
another party and took steamboat passage at once for the 
North. On unloading the corn it was found that fully 
one-third of the space estimated and paid for as corn was 
occupied by a huge empty counter-like structure running 
the entire length of the boat. But the honest Hoosier 
was out of reach before this discovery was made.”—Chi- 
cago Herald. 


The Board of Trade and Transportation has invited all- 


cities, towns, counties, associations and individuals in the 
state in favor of the improvement of the state canals to 
be present at the Canal Convention at Rochester, N. Y., 
on the 28th of this month. Accompanying the call we 
have an impressive array of telling statistics, showing 
what the canals of the state are doing to preserve our 
commerce, to furnish the necessaries of life cheaply, to 
supply cheap material to manufacturers and to build up 
the interests upon which the great wealth and population 
of our state depends. ‘‘Large manufacturing industries 
mean populous communities and a home market for the 
products of our farms and fields, with increased wealth 
to all our citizens. Increased wealth in one part of a state 
means greater ability to pay taxes and a decreased burden 
of taxation upon other sections.— Commercial Bulletin. 


It was as the presiding officer of the first convention of 
the Union for the Improvement of the Canals of the State 
of New York that Horatio Seymour made his last public 
appearance. The organization to which he gave his fin .] 
public effort has taken on vigorous life, and promises to 
accomplish much good for the people. The official call 
issued by President George Clinton of Buffalo for a third 
annual convention, to be held in the Common Council 
Chamber at Rochester on the 28th instunt, invites the 
representation of all commercial, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, labor or other interests favoring the improvements 
of the canals, as well as of all cities, towns and counties. 
Individuals who give support to the objects of the conven- 
tion are invited to attend; in a word, the call is of the 
broadest and most comprehensive character, and should 
make the assembly the most representative yet held. 
Buffalo wi‘l send a large delegation.— Albany Argus. 


The canal boatmen have been at work arranging bills of 
lading for up-freight from New York that shall be not 
only uniform, but, as they claim, not so much in favor of 
the shipper. In the matter of demurrage the shippers 
have done very much as they pleased, cut the day into 24 
parts and allowed as low as from 10 to 20 cents an hour 
for detention—a mere nothing. The boatmen held a 
meeting on Tuesday night and agreed to form a bill 
which requires the shipper to pay 10 per cent. of the 
freight per day for demurrage. Thus if a boat brings up 
100 tons of coal at 60 cents, the usual load and rate, the 
demurrage will be $5 a day. It is expected that shippers 
will resist this, but leading boat owners have agreed to 
stand by each other and enforce it. The boat captains 
will be given some of the bills to take with them to New 
York, with instructions to refuse to ship on any other. 
As freights are now good here, and up-freights do not pay 
much, it is thought that this is a good time to make the 
change.—Buffalo Haupress. 

The newspapers of Buffalo point with pride to the fact 
that the lake and canal traffic is making a capital showing 
for that city. Says the Courier: “The total receipts of 
grain by lake at this port for the month of Junc were 
12,711,050 bushels—an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
over those for the same month last year. Flour shows a 
small decrease. The aggregate grain receipts this season 
were 29,017,090 bushels—a gain of about 7,200,000 over 
the coizesponding period in 1886. Estimating flour as 
wheat, the grand total for the present season thus far is 
33,944,790 bushels of grain—an increase of 5,450,000 
bushels over 1886, and exceeding any year on record except 
1880, when’ the total was 40,000,000. . The receipts by lake 
of lumber and shingles show a slight decrease, but the 
movement by canal is larger. Canal shipments of grain 
for June are also way ahead—nearly 100 per cent. in fact. 
The total is 8,094,110 bushels, against 4,517,240 bushels in 
1886. The aggregate for this season is 15,044,820 bushels, 
last year’s being 12,441,570 bushels. 


An incident recently occurred in Chicago, in which the 
captain of the steamer Fayette paid rather high for the 
indulgence of an economical freak. His vessel was 
brought to one of the elevators to load with her first cargo 
of grain for the season, so her captain provided. himself 
with apumber of brand new shovels and ordered hismen 
into the hold to trim the cargo. This being a job not to 
their liking and not down in their contract, they picked 
up their belongings and made for the shore. The captain 
then sent for a gag of regular grain trimmers, who, 
when they discovered the state of affairs demanded double 
pay. This was refused and they left. Then, as other 
ships were waiting their turn at the docks, the Fayette 
was obliged to get out of the way, and in this way it was 
late at night before she was loaded and she was not able 
to leave until the next morning. The captain not only 
lost nearly a day, but was obliged to leave port with 2,000 
bushels less than his vessel could carry, because the cargo 
was not properly trimmed. Altogether his economy cost 
him about $50, besides much vexation of spirit. 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been selling at $1,950. Board of Trade mem- 
berships are $2,015. 

A writer in the Husbandman, advocates the building of 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama by the United 
States Government, to be controlled by it. It would be a 
good thing to have in case of war, 


THE REASONS WHY. 


A circular setting forth twelve reasons why the new 
system of clearing trades is an improvement over the old 
system is being distributed among commission houses 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The reasons are as follows: 

First—It settles all even trades on your books at the 
closing price of the day. 

Second—It brings what you are absolutely long or short 
to the closing price of the day. 

Third—Every trade, price and amount is checked so 
that any error in grain or provision account would be 
discovered when clearing-house sheets were compared. 

Fourth—It will take less capital to do business, as you 
margin only what you are absolutely long or short. 

Fifth—It will relieve the commission merchant from 
standing in the gap on trades closed for customers, and his 
profits or losses paid, which is often the case under the 
present system. 

Sixth—It will relieve traders who are even at night from 
standing in the gap, as all his trades are settled. 

Seventh—Clerks in the delivery-room on ‘“‘seller the 
month” will be largely dispensed with, as under the pres- 
ent system you are compelled to be represented on deliver 
every day until all bought and sold trades are dela 
also to assume risk of storage and insurance on grain or 
provisions stopping with you at the close of delivery hour. 
All this will be avoided. 

Kighth—The number of failures will be less, as many 
failures occur from being unable to margin unsettled 
trades. 

Ninth—When failures occur, losses will be less, the 
defaulting party having fewer contracts on his books, and 
existing contracts are necessarily nearer the market. - 

Tenth—In borrowing and loaning long or short con- 
tracts, parties can be selected on floor, in the same manner 
as in making trades; or, if it be desirable, it can be done 
through the clearing house. 

Eleventh—The system can be made almost absolutely 
safe by requiring each member who is long or short to 
place a certified check as margin in the clearing house; 
the amount required to be designated by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, and posted on the Board at the 
close of the market. 

Twelfth—The attorney for the Open Board, after the 
examination of the rules for this system as now drawn, 
states that they are legal in each and every particular. 


STORIES OF THE CHINCH BUG. 


A wheat buyer in Minnesota has been amusing himself 
by concocting the following Munchausen yarns and work- 
ing them off on the newspaper men of that sorely-tried 
state: 

First—The introductory legend was to the effect that a_ 
St. Charles man had told the narrator that the chinch 
bugs in that vicinity were in some places traveling in 
layers of three and four inches deep. 

Second—A farmer came into the city with his wagon 
box filled with spring wheat stalks. The wheat buyer 
picked up a large handful of the heads and began to ex-’ 
amine them. The farmer then made him the proposition 
that he would give the buyer a dollar for each kernel that 
he would find in forty heads. The buyer, thinking that 
he might make at least a day’s expenses out of the lot, 
took the heads into his office and carefully examined 
them, but failed to find a single kernel. Chinch bugs. 

Third—An ingenious farmer in Winona county, in 
order to save his corn crop, surrounded the field with a 
fence made of culled boards—the. fence being about a foot 
high—and covered the outside with tar. He thought he 
had a sure thing on the insects, but the chinch bugs put 
forward their forlorn hope, and after these had been ab- 
sorbed three or four deep in the tar, the reserved force 
advanced and walking over the bodies of their comrades, 
desolated the field in high glee. The discomfited farmer 
ate a green watermelon and passed over the river to join 
his ancestors. The leader of the chinch bugs did not 
even offer to return the captured flags to the farmer’s rel- 
atives—as far as the relator knew—years after the above 
incident took place! 

Fourth—And easiest to believe. A certain agent for 
agricultural implements having a claim against a farmer 
for a wagon which the agent had sold him, recently went 
out to collect the same. Arriving at the farmer’s 
house he made the demand for payment, and the farmer 
told him he couldn’t very well pay for it, but he would 
return the wagon. The agent asked where it was. The 
farmer quietly led him to a wheat field and pointing to it 
said: ‘‘There!” The agent strained his eyes, but could 
not discover any sign of a wagon. Finally, after a care- 
ful search, he found two whole tires, two pieces of tires 
and part of a wagon pole. He looked inquiringly at the 
granger, who drew a deep sigh and murmured: ‘‘Chinch 
bugs.” 


AN UNRELIABLE VESSEL. 


Mrs. DeBaggs—‘‘John is overrun with business cares 
just now. By the way, is Mr. DeKaggs in business?” 

Mrs. DeKaggs—‘‘Why, yes, deeply. He told me that 
yesterday he bought 1,000 bales of cotton, 1,000 barrels 
of oil and I don’t know how many bushels of wheat.” 

“He must be doing a large business. Where is his 
store?” 

“He has no store. He wet he has the goods on a 
‘margin’—some sort of vessel, I presume.” 

“Dear me, I’m so glad.”—Philadelphia Call, 
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THE POOR BUCKET SHOP. 


Bucket shops are catching it all around. Illinois fol- 
lowed the example of “‘poor old Missouri” in passing a 


law making them unlawful. Now, in Philadelphia, Judge. 


Gordon refuses a mandamus to compel the Electric Re- 
porting Company to replace a ticker in the bucket shop of 
John G. Sterrett, on the ground that the business is gam- 
bling and in contravention of good morals. And all the 
people ought to say ‘‘Amen,” though it is supposed that 
a few ornery cusses will stand out about it.—S¢. Louds 
Grocer. 


AGAINST TRADING IN FUTURES, 


Men who raise the produce of the country, and those 
who help in marketing it, and men who manufacture 
pork and other products and who take part in their dis- 
tribution to consumers in this and other countries, will 
some day rise up in sufficient numbers in protest against 
such manipulations as dealing in phantom futures admits 
of, for the disturbance or destruction of their interests, 
and option trading in futures will be brought to a close, 
as the only protection to the legitimate interests of busi- 
ness men.—Cineinnati Price Current. 


THE WHEAT CORNER SUITS. 


For these tricky individuals to bring suits against each 
other for loss and damage incurred in their joint violation 
of the Criminal Code ofthe state is like one highwayman 
or pickpocket suing another for the division of the swag 
stolen from honest persons, or as if McDonald should 
prosecute McGarigle for a share of the boodle that was 
received for equal division between them. 

Resulting from this falling out of the members of the 
clique, honest men, according to the proverb, ought to 
“get their dues.” But the fact is that clique wheat deals 
and corners are not made for honest men. They are cre- 
ated for the purpose of scalping such persons as may 
appear with the intention of scalping those creating them. 
Which gets scalped, or which carries away the other’s 
scalp, is a matter of entire indifference, practically, to the 
general public.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


THE VEDDER BILL, 


Governor Hill has vetoed the Vedder Bucket-Shop Bill. 
His action upon the bill is wiser than is his discussion of 
the measure in his veto message. The main features of 
the bill will be recollected by our readers. It dealt with 
bucket shops as proper subjects of revenue, and assessed 
upon them a tax varying from $300 a month in New 
York and Brooklyn to $75 a month in other localities in 
the state. Governor Hill also views these institutions as 
subjects of revenue simply, and criticises the bill from 
the standpoint of a revenue measure. He finds fault with 
the bill because it discriminates against persons residing 
in certain cities, and thus becomes ‘‘partial, unfair and 
unjust in its operation.” He thinks that bucket shops 
should be taxed, but believes that the tax should be based 
upon a special percentage graded in proportion to the 
amount of their operations. We have already indicated 
our reasons for opposing the project of taxing the bucket 
shops upon any basis whatever. Taxing them would 
give them legislative aid and protection in spite of the 
fact that their transactions are generally regarded as im- 
moral and against public policy. As we have seen, the 
courts refuse to give them judicial aid and protection on 
grounds of high policy; there is the less reason for the 
state giving them legislative aid and protection by taxing 
them. The legislators of the country would do well to 
follow the jurists in dealing with the bucket shops.— 
Bradstreet’s. 


THE WHEAT CORNER, 


After the great storm caused by the collapse of the 
Chicago wheat deal comes a comparative calm in which 
men can take their bearings. The collapse is complete, 
nothing being left but the traces of disaster and the mu- 
tilated remains of the clique that engineered the corner. 
While the corner lasted it was a huge, portentous reality, 
overshadowing business, interfering with the laws of trade, 
and introducing confusion in the whole world of traftic. 
The collapse was as sudden as the explosion of a steam 
boiler, and like the latter it carried consternation and ruin 
in all directions. If the only sufferers were the members 
of the clique, there would be no room for sympathy. 
Financial ruin is too light a punishment forthem. Their 
scheme was one of selfish greed and deliberate robbery, a 
crime against the public welfare, for which the laws 
ought to provide an adequate punishment. Men who de- 
liberately engage in that sort of an operation are public 
enemies, no better than highwaymen or train-wreckers, 
and if the moral sense of the people were rightly edu- 
cated they would be so branded. Perhaps they will be so 
branded now because their scheme has failed, but if it 
had succeeded they would have been praised, admired 
and toadied to as shrewd operators to be envied and imi- 
tated. Having failed, they get no sympathy. They 
would not have deserved a bit more if they had succeeded. 
They were mere bunko dealers from the start, and the 
moral character of their nefarious scheme was not to be 

_ affected by its success or failure. They were trying to 
get something for nothing, and what more or less does 
the gambler or thief? It is with these that the manipu- 
lators of corners and speculators on margins should be 

classed. We need a new gospel of commercial honesty, 


a higher standard of business morals that will draw the 
line between legitimate enterprise and dishonest specula- 
tion that saps the life blood of healthy trade, and con- 
verts what should be honest traffic into wholesale robbery. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


ROBBING THE WHEAT RAISERS, 

The Farmers’ Protective Associatlon of Whitman 
county, Washington Territory, have laid the story of 
their grievances before the railroad commission, which, 
for clear statement of facts, is a model. We condense 
them because of their bearing on the lowa problem of ‘‘a 
reasonable rate.” 

The rate charged from Whitman to Portland, 350 
miles, all down grade, is $7 per ton, or twenty mills per 
ton per mile. The rate charged from San Francisco to 
New Orleans is four mills per ten per mile, or about one- 
fifth of that charged the Whitman county farmers. The 
rate charged by the Northern Pacific from Wallula to 
Duluth, a competitive rate, is eight mills per ton per mile, 
and that over a rough country, and for the most part un- 
productive. 

This is the old, old story of an extortionate price 
charged the farmer when he has no competition, and a 
low price charged the merchant who has competition. 
Nothing but the Reagan bill, with its iron-clad provisions, 
will check such robbery. When we were out in that 
country with Brother Coflin two or three years ago, he 
was urged to make a few remarks on the transportation 
question. He assured them that the leading officers of 
the transportation companies were nice men, but it was 
local agents that made all the trouble. They are de- 
termined to see now whether our Inter-State Commission 
knows anything more than an Iowa railroad commission. 
—lowa Homestead. 


A LONG AND SHORT HAUL DECISION. 


Judge Deady, of the United States District Court of 
Oregon, has rendered an important decision on the long 
and short haul clause of the Inter-Stite Commerce Act. 
It is the first judicial interpretation that has been placed 
on the clause in question, and it will doubtless be accepted 
by the railroads as sufficient grounds for fixing prices as 
they may see fit under the circumstances described by this 
distinguished jurist. 

Judge Deady’s decision is not in a contested case, but in 
the form of instructions issued to the receiver of the 
Oregon & California Railroad, the receiver, Richard Koh- 
ler, being an officer of his court, and having asked for a 
construction of the law. Judge Deady says that ‘‘the 
fact that there is competition in the carriage of persons or 
property to or from a particular place is a circumstance 
that justifies a common carrier under section 2 of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act to charge less for a long haul 
to and from said place than a short one included therein.” 
This is in a line with a decision made by the same Judge 
some time ago in construing a state law of Oregon for- 
bidding discrimination of this character. He then de- 
cided that a railroad might charge less between points 
where it came in connection with water competition than 
between points where there was no such competition, as 
the circumstances were dissimilar, and the railroad would 
have to meet rates of water transportation, or go out of 
business.— Ziv. 


INVESTIGATING THE WHEAT, 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have de- 
clined to order the asked-for investigation into the condi- 
tion of the wheat now in store in this city, and the decis- 
ion is generally admitted to be a proper one. Under the 
state law the board has not the legal right to pass judg- 
ment on the question of condition, and its assumption of 
such right might be construed by some parties as a release 
of the warehousemen from their responsibility to the men 
who hold the receipts for the grain which is in store. The 
last-named point is an important one, and its weight may 
well have swayed the decision when it was known that 
there is no real necessity for making the investigation that 
was asked for. It is well understood by the trade that 
there is not now any occasion for solicitude, as the sus- 
pected grain is believed to have been all moved out, and 
the firm controlling the house that was most talked about 
has offered to furnish receipts for good grain elsewhere in 
exchange for any that may be found below par in the 
stock held by it. This assurance is all that was wanted 
by the trade, and is pretty good evidence that there is 
nothing to fear on the score of condition. It may be 
added that the decrease in stocks within the last two weeks 
has not only included the removal of grain that was the 
subject of doubt, but has left the elevator men much bet- 
ter able to handle the remainder. They have now room 
to ‘“‘turn over” any little parcel that may need attention 
in the future, and need not trouble the holders of receipts 
to care for the condition of the property.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT, 

The government crop report for this month is a great 
surprise, even to many of those in the grain trade who 
are ordinarily well posted. A decline of 8 per cent. in 
the condition of spring wheat during a single month is a 
very large one, and the news is all the more important 
as there is grave reason to fear that the case is even worse 
now than at the beginning of the month, when the re- 
turns were made to Washington. Itis thought that the 
destruction by insects during the last two weeks has been 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the benefit caused 
by the recent rains. Adding to this the falling-off to an 
extent of nearly 14 per cent. in the winter wheat, we have 
a total average decrease of not much less than 4 per cent. 
on the whole crop. It is useless to attempt to turn these 


figures into bushels in view of the wide differences o 

opinion existing in regard to the magnitude of the last 
crop, but as that has been pretty well used up, excep 

what appears in the present visible supply, it is easy to see 
that but little cause exists for fear of an overwhelming 
surplus twelve months hence. In fact, it may be said that 
the current price of wheat is very low when account is 
taken of the apparent magnitude of the supply, and it is 
no wonder that reports from several points say the farm- 
ers are not willing to sell at the figures offered them. 
Another surprise was developed late in the day in connec- 
tion with the report. It was discovered that some parties 
had what is called ‘‘a pointer” fully two hours before the 
report was made public on ’Change, and that the antici- 
pation was so close to the reality as to suggest that the 
former must be something more than a mere guess. The 
report was issued a day earlier than usual, because the 
tenth day of the month falls on Sunday, and it was wide- 
ly thought that the fairest course would have been to issue 
it after the close of trading Saturday, so that all would 
have an equal chance to “‘start fair’ Monday morning.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


WHO GAINED? 

It is interesting to inquire who has been the gainer 
where so much money has been lost. The avails of the 
transaction may be said to be distributed among the 
scalpers who were shrewd enough to operate at the right 
time for a break, and the men who owned the wheat at 
other points which has been poured in at such a tremen- 
dous rate as to break the resolution of the clique. The 
latter have reaped a rich harvest, and it is unfortunate 
for the farmer that he has not secured a larger proportion 
of it. Most of the wheat had been bought soon after 
harvest by millers or those who sold against it in this 
market, and for several days they realized on some half a 
million bushels per day an average of perhaps 10 cents 
per bushel more than could have been obtained for it in 
any other market in the West. It is consoling to know. 
that if the whole gain has not gone where it wonld have 
done the most good, about all the loss has come out of the 
pockets of the speculators and their agents, the former be- 
ing the men who could lose it with the least disadvantage 
to the rest of the community. Most of them went into 
the business in very much the same spirit as they would 
bet on a horse race or in a faro-bank, and deserve as little 
commiseration in the event of loss as they would have 
shown mercy had they been fortunate enough to get the 
upper hand in the deal. It was with them very little bet- 
ter in its morals than a gamble, and they entered it know- 
ing that to do so was to invite opposition from other men 
who had money to venture on the side of Providence.— 
He. 


BALTIMORE AND THE GRAIN TRADE. 


It is urged that the Chicago wheat panic will benefit the 
markets of New York and Baltimore by crippling that of 
Chicago, and the two Eastern cities will henceforth be 
able to lead rather than be led by Chicago in grain specu- 
lations. 

There are many reasons why Baltimore should be re- 
garded as more eligible for such leadership than either 
Chicago or New York. The state of Maryland in gen- 
eral and the city of Baltimore in particular have ever 
enjoyed a reputation for conservative prudence and com- 
mercial integrity. Such transactions as those carried out 
in the case of the Fidelity Bank, of Cincinnati, and the 
Chicago wheat ‘‘corner’” could never have been possible in 
Baltimore, for the simple reason that the unsoundness of 
the financial basis in both instances would have been dis- 
covered long before the plot could have matured. 

The ‘‘corner” system has received a severe blow by the 
failure of the coffee and wheat speculations, and the dem- 
onstration of the act that the biter is apt to be bit just 
when and where he least expects it. As in the coffee 
panic the solvency and prudence of Baltimore’s brokers 
and dealers was easily established, so in the great wheat 
panic, still testing the bottom dollars of Chicago men, the 
Baltimoreans have come out easy, and are everywhere 
commended for their good sense. 

Gambling is a delightful delirium while the run of luck 
lasts, but the reaction is terrible, and loss—where a 
“corner” is the style preferred—means inevitable ruin. 
3altimore has managed to hold its own without ‘‘corners” 
in the past, and may be safely relied on to be confirmed 
in good resolutions by the fate of Chicago.— Baltimore 
Herald. 


NO GROUND FOR COMPLAINT, 


The principals and agents of the great collapsed Stand- 
ard Oil wheat deal, the Cincinnati ‘‘tailers” and the clique 
literary bureaus which had contingent interests in the 
deal are lifting up their voices in lamentations and accus- 
ing the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade of bad 
faith in their treatment of the manipulators. ‘‘Why,” 
they inquire, ‘“‘did the directors swell the regular storage 
capacity for grain and refuse to make summer pork reg- 
ular?” The cases are not parallel. The rules of the 
Board of Trade define clearly and explicitly what shall 
constitute No. 2 or contract wheat, and what means the 
board of directors of the Board of Trade may take to in- 
crease ‘“‘regular” storage capacity in case of emergency. 
These rules existed before the manipulators hought a 
bushel of wheat, and if they did not know it they should 
have known that the Board of Trade and practically every 
man who is engaged in the grain trade, are unalterably 
opposed to a corner of storage room. They should have 
known that every possible facility would be extended for 
the reception and storage of whatever grain might be 
brought here. The rules provide for it, and commercial 
common sense forbids the adoption of a policy tending to 
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drive the grain trade away from our doors. Especially 
would it be impolitic to build a fence around the town to 
help out men who deliberately set about cornering the 
market and incidentally cornering the storage room. Not 
a bushel of wheat has been made regular that does not 
come up to the requirements. If No. 3 or No. 4 wheat 
had been cla:sified as No. 2, the cornerers and their broken 
friends would have had ground for complaint, the same 
as holders of contracts for winter cured mess pork would 
have if the rules were changed pending the period cov 
ered by such contracts making summer-cured pork “‘reg- 
ular.”—Daily Business. 
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Board of Trade Membership. 

A certificate of membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade is not p:operty which is liable to be subjected to 
the payment of the debts of the holder by legal proceed- 
ings.— Barclay vs. Smith, Supreme Court of Ilinois. 


Taxation and Corporation. 

A corporation was formed to purchase, etc., wheat and 
other cereals for distribution among its members. The 
cereals were purchased by a general agent appointed by 
a board of directors, and with money furnished by the 
members When purchased from time to time, it was 
distributed in certain portions according to the by-laws 
Held that the wheat when purchased was the property of 
the corporation, and taxable assuch.—State vs. Minneapo- 
lis Millers’ Association, Supreme Court of Minn. sota. 


Damages—Common Carrier. 

A merchant in Baltimore sued a railway company for 
damages for failing to carry and deliver freight to him 
which was necessary to his business; and claimed that he 
should be allowed, in addition to the actual loss on the 
goods, the damage he suffered in his business for the want 
of the goods. The court said: ‘‘The measure of dam- 
ages in these cases is the actual loss, valuing the goods at 
their destination. But there is no liability on the part of 
the carrier for the injury to plaintiff's business, for the 
contract to carry did not contemplate any responsibiltty for 
such damages.—Baltimore d Ohio Railroad Company vs. 
Pumphrey, Maryland Court of Appeals. 


Declarations of Agent. 

It is the general rule that where the acts of the agent 
will bind his principal, there his representations and 
declarations respecting the subject-matter will also bind 
him, if made at the same time and constituting a part of 
the transactions in issue. But a declaration ina letter by 
an agent, who was also a guarantor upon notes of the 
principal, respecting the payment of the notes, even if the 
language can be construed into a threat to fraudulently 
conceal property so as to hinder creditors, cannot be re- 
garded as within the scope of the agent’s authority and 
do not bind the principal.—Bernstein vs. Bernstein, Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois. 


Warehouse Receipts in Court. 


An Iowa speculator, who had borrowed money where- 
with to purchase 13,000 bushels of corn, took the ware- 
house receipts and pledged them with a firm 
of Chicago grain brokers as security in a series of ven- 
tures in grain options. The market went against him, 
and the friend who had made the original loan took pos- 
session of the corn to secure himself. The grain brokers 
brought suit for its possession, giving details of the 
speculator’s transactions and exhibiting the warehouse 
receipts. This case was finally decided by the Iowa 
Supreme Court, which held that the dealings in options 
on the Board of Trade were gambling transactions, and 
any liability growing out of them was invalid and with- 
out consideration. It was to be expected that Iowa’s 
court of highest resort would follow in the footsteps of 
Illinois decisions, but the outcome of this test case will 
not be hailed with any great degree of satisfaction by the 
grain brokers. 


Option Contracts. 


In an acticn to recover for the breach of a contract to 
sell, the defense was made that the transaction was a 
gambling one in options. The facts were that the de- 
fendant was dealing in options, through his broker, on 
the Board of Trade; that he failed to put up the required 
margin, and that the transactions were settled at a heavy 
loss, which was charged to him. The court said: ‘‘The 
evidence falls far short of what is necessary to establish 
illegality in contracts of this kind. All option contracts 
are not illegal, and the incident of putting up margins 
amounts to nothing unless the contract itself is illegal. 
The validity of option contracts depends upon the mutual 
intention cr all the parties. If it is the bona fide intention 
of the seller to deliver or of the buyer to pay, and the 
option consists merely in the time of delivery within a 
given period, the contract is valid. If the contract itself 
is lawful, the putting up of margins to cover losses which 
may accrue from the fluctuation of prices in the final set- 


tlh ment of the transaction according to the usage and 
rules of the Board of Trade, is entirely legitimate and 
proper.— Union National Bank, of Chicago, vs. Carr, 
United States Circuit Court, District of Iowa, 


Agency to Buy Wheat. 


An agent to buy wheat or other grain must, in order to 
bind his principal, who furnishes in advance the funds to 
make the purchases, buy for cash, unless he has express 
power to buy upon credit. And in the absence of express 
authority, or proof of the custom of the trade, to buy on 
credit, such agent can not bind his principal by a pur- 
chase upon credit of a person who is ignorant of his real 
authority as between himself and his principal.—Aamar- 
ouski vs. Krumdick, Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The exports of wheat and wheat flour from eight At- 
lantic ports and California and Oregon from July 1, 1886, 
to June 25, 1887, have been 155,756,283 bushels, and the 
consumption for food, seed and manufactures is placed at 
335,000,000 bushels. The home crop of 1886 was 457,- 
218,000 bushels, and it has been generally believed that 
the old stock amounted to 25,000,000 bushels, aside from 
50,000,000 bushels ‘‘reserves.” The ‘‘available surplus,” 
aside from this 50,000,000 reserve, has therefore been dis- 
posed of, and the latter, by inference, is being drawn up- 
on at the rate of about 3,000,000 bushels per week for 
export alone. As has been many times suspected, the 
crop of 1886, as reported by the Department of Agricult- 
ure, is probably less than the quantity actually harvested. 
Hither this is so, or the old wheat carried over has been 
underestimated, or the home consumption has been less 
than the usual estimate of 465 bushels per capita for 
food and manufactures, aside from seeding, as commonly 
computed. It has been our endeavor for some months 
past to hold statisticians to the current ‘‘estimates” of late 
wheat crops, ‘‘reserves carried over,” and ‘‘average annu- 
al home consumption per capita,” in order that some 
progress might be made toward eliminating some of the 
errors which appear to have crept into routine statistics of 
wheat production and supplies. With our reports of the 
actual visible supply at this time, and results of an in- 
quiry into the invisible supply to be made public during 
the month, we hope to make some progress in this direc- 
tion.— Bradstreet’s. 


SHIFTING OF THE CORN AND HOG 
CENTERS. 


The seven great corn and hog states, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, had on Jan. 
1, 1887, 21,347,736 hogs of all ages, of which the three 
first-named states east of the Mississippi River had 8,466,- 
737, and the four last-named states west of the same 12,- 
880,999, of a total for the whole United States of 44,612,- 
836. These same states in 1886 had 22,788,678 hogs on 
Jan. 1, of which the first named three had 9,188,617 and 
the last four 13,605,061, of a total for the whole United 
States of 46,092,043. In 1885 these seven states raised 
22,258,322 hogs, of which the first three 9,359,020 and 
the last four 12,899,302, of a total for the United States of 
45,142,557. These figures show a loss it the three states 
east of the Mississippi River of nearly 1,000,000 in 1887, 
compared with 1886, on a crop that was practically the 
same in both years, while the four states west of the Mis- 
sissippi showed nearly the same in both years. 

The ccrn crops of these same states for the past three 
years were 1,000,214,000 in 1886, of which the three states 
east of the Mississippi raised 424,817,000 and the four 
west 575,397,000 bushels, out of a total crop for the whole 
United States of 1,665,441,000. In 1885 those states 
raised 1,250,330,000 bushels, of which 512,957,000 bushels 
were raised east and 737,373,000 west of the Mississippi, 
out of a total crop of 1,936,176,000 bushels. In 1884 
these seven states raised 1,175,744,000, of which 434,694, - 
000 east and 741,050,000 west of the Mississippi, of a total 
of 1,795,528,480 bushels. Comparing the crops of 1886 
and 1884, there was only a falling off of 10,000,000 in the 
three states east of the Mississippi, while the four west of 
it fell off 166,000,000, although the shortage of the whole 
crop of 1886, compared with 1884, was only 180,000,000. 
Yet we find that the hog crop in the three states east of 
the Mississippi fell off nearly 1,000,000 in 1886, with only 
10,000,000 deficit in the corn crop; while the hog crop of 
the four states west of the Mississippi held its own last 
year, although the shortage in the corn crop for those 
states was 166,000,000, or 36,000,000 more than the short- 
age of the whole United States. 

This is a remarkable showing, and seems to prove that 
the center of the hog belt is not only moving west faster 
than the corn belt, but the latter is at least stationary, if 
not receding east. The reason of this is obvious, as the 
freight on the raw material or corn west of the Mississippi 
eats up the profit in raising it, while in the condensed 
form of hogs this transportation tax is materially reduced 
even on the live hog, which represents about seven bush- 
els of corn, weighing fifty-six pounds to the bushel, to a 
matured year-old hog weighing over 200 pounds. In the 
manufactured form of hog products this tax is still 
further reduced by the reduction of thirty to thirty-three 
per cent. in gross weight, saving the shipping of offal not 
only, but being packed in barrels and boxes, the rates 
of freight are far less than on live stock. Hence the 
packing center for both hom and cattle is moving west of 
the Mississippi River, to follow the base of supplies of 
raw material. What is true of hogs is, in fact, more true 
of cattle raising and packing, for the corn consumed in 


fitting a steer for market is more than fora hog, while 
the shrinkage is dressing beef is ten to fifteen per-cent. 
greater than for hogs. A full-grown four-year-old bullock, 
weighing 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, dressed, consumes sey- 

bushels of corn in growing and fattening. 

ence, we see not only packing houses for hogs grow- 
ing up all over Nebraska and Kansas, but the great 
dressed beef houses of Chicago are building packing 
houses at Kansas City and Omaha. Chicago may, therefore, 
have seen her day as the great pork and beef packing 
center of the West, as did Cincinnati twenty years ago, 
when she was the porkopolis of the country. In ten 
years more Kansas City will probably be the great center, 
as its receips of hogs are steadily gaining upon those of 
Chicago, and have often equal 
Chicago will then be only the speculative or carrying 
center for packers west of there, for a time, as New 
York once was for Cincinnati and Chicago. Mr. P. D. 
Armour himself is reported to have admitted that if they, 
had not so much capital invested in plant at Chicago, they 
would not put another dollar into property there, and 
would eventually go West. 


THE GRAIN-BAG SUPPLY. 


A summer without a grain-bag deal would now be re- 
garded as a phenomenon. Many cereal years have passed 
since we have had such an experience, and the summer of 
1887 is not destined to prove an exception, For several 
weeks it has been widely reported that a bag syndicate 
had obtained control of the situation, and as usual start+ 
ling developments, through the operations of the syndi- 
cate, were promised before the season closed. - These 
startling developments in former seasons invariably re - 
sulted somewhat contrary to predictions. Either the sup- 
ply proved greater or the demand less than had been cal- 
culated on, or it was alleged that members of the com- 
bination were violating their promise or trust by selling 
on the outside at less than syndicate prices, thus defeating 
the purposes of the ring. Last summer at this date the 
grain-bag boom was under full headway, with the price 
fixed at 10 cents by the syndicate, but it is doubtful if a 
single legitimate sale was effected at this figure. Bags 
were offered freely at much lower rates, many consumers 
and interior dealers securing their supplies in June and 
July within range of 7@74gc. Later on bea went beg- 
ging at 6c., with a heavy stock unsold, although it was 
demonstrated by figures early in the season that the sup- 
ply was not excessive, and would probably prove inade- 
quate for requirements. The axiom that ‘‘figures will not 
lie’ has failed to hold good in the grain-bag market. 
Prices thus far this year have not exceeded 7c. as a syndi- 
cate quotation for spot stock, 7lyc. for buyer July; but it 
is strongly hinted that buyers may be more effectually 
squeezed before the present season closes. The squeezing 
up to date has been mainly among those who sold bags on 
June-July contracts at a cent or more under the present 
Call Board market, and are required to pay the difference 
to holders of the buyers’ end of the contracts, without 
any positive assurance that the bags sold will be called for, 
or that the parties collecting the margins are in every case 
financially able to liquidate for the bags, or that all the 
margins advanced could be recovered should a crash 
come. Asa cent per bag amounts to $10,000 ona million, 
and as there are contracts out for probably 10,000,000 or 
more bags, it will be seen the margin amounts to quite a 
respectable sum, Protests have been made against paying 
these margins without more ample security than that now 
afforded, but the protests have been without avail. Many 
have lately on this account declined to sell for future de- 
livery, not caring to take the risk; thus those who are 
bulling the market are placed at an advantage, so far as 
business in contracts is concerned. The statistical show- 
ing made in the interest of the syndicate this season is 
something like the followin -: The total supply in 1886 is 
given at 55,000,000, of which 19,000,000 were carried 
over, showing the consumption to have been 36,000,000. 
This year’s supply is given at 38,000,000, arrived at as 
follows: Carried over, 18,000,000 (the other 1,000,000 hay- 
ing been used for sugar bags); quantity received and to- 
arrive by sailing vessel, 14,000,000; steamer arrivals, 
1,500,000; product of Oakland factory and San Quentin, 
2,500,000; allowance for bags which may turn up from 
unexpected quarters, 2,000,000. Calculating 5,000,000 
less consumption than last year would make the uire- 
ments 31,000,000. Of the available supply the syndicate 
is represented as controlling fully 15,000,000, so that all 
outside bags and half the syndicate stock would be re- 
quired to satisfy the demand. The profit at 7c. on half 
the syndicate’s stock would reduce the cost on the other 
half to about 31¢c., and as Calcutta bags for 1888 cannot 
be laid down for much less than 51¢c., the syndicate 
cculd realize a handsome profit in their carry-over stock 
next season. These figures look well from a syndicate 
standpoint. Another showing, however, is made by the 
statement that last season’s supply was only 51,000,000, 
and that 21,000,000 were carried over, showing 30,000,000 
consumption. Deducting 1,000,000 for sugar bags leaves 
20,000,000 old stock. Putting arrivals by rail at 14,000,- 
000, the steamer receipts are likely to foot up 7,000,000 or 
more instead of 1,500,000. Then placing the home prod- 
uct and bags otherwise unaccounted for at 4,000, a 
moderate figure—we have a total of 45,000,000. Grant- 
ing the consumption to be 30,000,000 for the entire coast, 
which is a liberal estimate, as this quantity will sack 
nearly 2,000,000 tons of wheat, there is thus shown a sur- 
plus of 15,000,000 bags. The syndicate may crowd val-_ 
ues higher, but we do not hesitate to go on record as say; 
ing that there will be nearer 15,000,000 than 7,5U0, 


bags carried into next season.—San Francisco Merchant. — 


them during this year. ” 
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To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those iaterested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 

Iowa land for a good elevator. Iowa preferred, We 
also want to exchange Iowa land for merchandise or live 
stock. 

; Hii Bros., Clarion, Iowa. 


WANTED. 


I want to rent (or buy) a good grain business cheap. 
Address, stating aggregate annual trade, capacity of build- 
ing, and full particulars, 

B. K. Carnnay, Canton, Mo. 


WANTED. 

Situation. Have had 3 years’ experience as secretary of 
500,000-bushel elevator. .Can give good references, 
Address, SecreTary, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 


Situation in an elevator by a young man 22 years of 
age, single, and no bad habits. Have charge at present 
of office in a large elevator, where I have been for two 
years. Ama good judge of grain. Handled 800 cars 
of grain in 1886. Notaftr:id of work. Want to change 
on account of my health, Can leave by Sept 1 or 15. 
Prefer Nebraska, Dakota or Montana. Address 

Western Iowa, care Mitchell Bros’ Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

WANTED. 

A good practical miller with, say, $5,000 capital, to 
superintend the building and running of a good roller 
flour mill, in Clay county, Neb. To the right man a fine 
position is assured. Address 

Srcy. BoaArp or TRADE, Harvard, Clay Co., Neb. 


Sor Sale. 7 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 4 Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, near- 
ly new. Address 


Joun OC. Ki~ner, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


Two well located grain elevators; one in Northern 
Kansas, and the other in Southern Nebraska. Address 
W.S. Lirrte & Co, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


Four good grain stations on the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island R. R. Elevators, scales and cri>s complete at each 
station, and in the best corn-growing territory of Kansas. 
Apply to O. T. Huitsurp, Hiawatha, Kan. 


STEAM GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE, 


On C.& N. W. and C., M. & St. P. Ry., at Clinton 
Junction, Wis.—one of the best shipping points in the 
state. Capacity upward of 20,000 bushels. Nearly 
new; all modern improvements. Will be sold low and 
on easy terms. Address, 

Crrizens’ NATIONAL BANK, Clinton Junction, Wis., or 
CHANDLER-BROWN Co., Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Also the coal and lumber yard situated at Harlem, IIL., 
eighty-four miles from Chicago on the C. & N. W. R 
R, and six miles north of Rockford. Will sell at a 
reasonable figure; terms easy, or exchange for farm prop- 
erty. Ill health the reason for selling. Address 

JAmEs F. AGArD, Rockford, Il. 

Box 2,064. 


FOR SALE. 


Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MARSHALL, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. 


New 18,000-bushel elevator, at one of the best grain 
stations in Nebraska. Ample crib room. Very best ma- 
chinery. Good feed mill and coal trade. Good live 
town. Will be sold at a bargain. Owner going into oth- 
er business, Address 

ELEVATOR, Box 496, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


Three first-class horse power grain elevators, nearly 
new and in excellent order, located on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, at Cambridge, Maxwell and 
Collins, Iowa. The location desirable in every respect. 
Capacity of each, 12,000 bushels. Cost $3,500 each. Would 
be sold to good party or parties at bargains—25 per cent. 
cash, balance on time, if desired. Please address 

CHANDLER-BRown Co., Chicago or Milwaukee. 


FOR SALE. 


A 10,000-bushel steam elevator situated on the Republi- 
can River branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, in one of 
the best grain and stock sections in Kansas. Elevator is 
nearly new and complete in its arrangements. Best corn 
sheller, cleaner and feed burr, two grain dumps, Will 
sell with this elevator 17 acres of land, running entire 
length of side-track, with good dwelling house, etc. 
Everything in good shape for handling stock, together 
with chute for loading from my own yards. Splendid lo- 
cation for feeding cattle and hogs. If sold soon, will sell 
lumber yard with small stock of lumber, all in good 
shape, with sheds, etc. The right party with capital 
enough to handle grain, lumber, stock, and coal can step 
into a well-estabiished business, and make money fast 
Reason for selling, have business in another place, and 
can not do justice to this branch. Address 

W. 8. Broveuton, Clay Center, Kan. 


AN OLD AND WELL ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESS FOR SALE. 


Owing to our having other business that demands all 
our time and attention, we offer for sale our Steam EEle- 
vator. This is one of the most complete and best planned 
elevators on the line of the U. P. Railroad. It is fully 
equipped with wheat and corn machinery, power sheller, 
cleaners, dumps, etc., 15-H. P. engine, 20-H. P. 
boiler, all in first-class condition. The location is unsur- 
passed, being in the center of the banner wheat and corn 
county of the state. The A. T. & 8S. F. Railroad will be 
completed to this place before harvest; also the R. I. Rail- 
road. These roads will afford an outlet for grain South, 
East and West by competing lines, For terms, price and 
other particulars address 

Gites & GorpeEn, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards 


ESTABLISHED isées. 


JAMES L. CARHART, 


(Formeaty 3. L.& D.G CARWART.) 


General Commission Merchant, 


Grain, Seeds, Feed, ete., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
No. 133 South Second Street, Room 2, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill, GRAIN ) HAY, 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. SEEDS 


And Mercantile Agencies. 
Ge-Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


Tuos. J. PuRSLEY. 


A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SS So Sl en gs PN 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


BleyaterdtontineatiNeP. RB, BR 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


RECEIVERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 


NO, 21 OLD STREET, ~ s PETERSBURG, VA, 
Correspondence Solicited, 


J. M. Smrrn. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OL1veER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


C. H. ARTHUR. H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


Bene eavEyaw. CO. 
+ GRAIN + 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


COODRIDCE, FIELD &CoO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


aS ee aia a eee ee eV 


(@ Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Reresexoczs:! Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
a) PHILADELPHIA. 


Wma. T. Reynowps. JouN R. ReyNoups. Gro. E. CRAMER. 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards. 
REDMOND CLEARY & CO., ESTABLISHED 1865. 

Commission Merchants, L: EVERINGHAM & CO.) Ganprer=proys@ 
Room 317, Chamber of Commerce, Commission Merchants, SE ag teed 


CHICAGO Ww’) MILWAUKEE 


ST. TOUS: 200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CH ICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, A. BRAN DEIS & SON, 
' ' " Selling by Sample a Specialty. (e ra i n Dea i ers 
Grain COMMISSION Merchants The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the AND 
t Chicago a of pence, for ae Delivery, : e & 
a on Margins, a Specialty. C M. h t 
SE See Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their ommission erc an ) 


carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 18468, 


Room No. 6, Mitchell Building, 210 & 212 N, Srd St, Special Information indicating course of markets, haye been veri- LOUISVILLE, KY. 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 3 
sT. DovTvoits. request, Correspondence Solicited. 


THE STANDARD IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


uy ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Somi-Portablo, 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Tilustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


ee — = a Eastern Offico: 110 Liberty St., New York. = NI [ | ( fh [ Cf | 
ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS GE ron all be bE 
Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines i Mie ecteles tribe naar Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .. 0... cccce ccc ccee evens eens Se 2 50 COMMON OR SMOOTH FINISH. 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines........++6+6+ Vy 2 00 
ee Gy. ee WBOtleny cen haste asks che eae 2 : oe 
Wiuasttuns and. anaes for Engineers ... iG ve tees eee Se 3 00 CORRUGATED ROOFING CEILING AND SIDING ; 
Care and Management of Steam Botlers ......cceccerees es 2 00 ’ 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........+.+. oe 200 
The Young Engineer's Own Book... ......cc ee cence beens ae 3 00 STRAIGHT OR CURVED. 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 


Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide BRIDSEHPwPCOoR TFT OHIIO 
9 s 


himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


iI EF. PARDUVUE, 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


ben F Contract to Build Klevators in all parts of the United States, and farnish ev- 
ery thing from the ground up, Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exverience | believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are ia need of anything in my line give me a call. 


Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspondsnce Solicited. Address . 
wnetnive, mim: came Se TURBINE WINDMILL 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL;  cautrorwia’s ravorrTe: 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO, NEW LIS 
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BAR TE 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


_ Sharpen Themselves 


SSSe SSS SSS Se: oi ced 


FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND CRINDINC GRAIN. 


= on being reversed. For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Country Homes. Water Supply 
~ - Wi = 5 a, for Railroads and Stock Purposes. (8 GEARED MILLS a Specialty. 
A FULLY GUARANTEED, ¥ large power for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and through 


severest gales steadily and evenly, being a self-regulator. Irons sold and plansfuinished. Any man 
with a little knowledge of the use of ools can build the wood-work any place at small cost and save freights. 


a ee ee ae 
TH E FOOS MA N U FACTU RI NG CO. ' Springfield 0, TRIUMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple atand, bess nash Band for new circular and eash price list. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. A. H. SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St., - - DES MOINES, IOWA, 


rr 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG, 00, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


MICTOR# * CORN + * SHELLER. 


BARNARD’S 


ee ae 


New Horizontal 


Sei! || SMUTTER 


ARNARD &L 29. 
‘ail rath wi nn iil 


Dustless Three Sieve 


ELEVATOR 


-—AND—— : ¥ if iM as 
oe | tl nv -~ 


WAREHOUSE | | 
SEPARATOR | |= 
= Pee ck a 
Improved Double Screen Dustless Gorn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL, PAT’TERNS. 


hance en tl Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ck Hleyator 
6 ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ : 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1306 Union Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


—AND—— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


Mh wi ne Cc 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


0 “SALEM” © 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


& cO., 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


W. J. CLARK 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents 


SALEM, - OHIO. 
71 ‘ODVOIHD 
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Incorporated 


tablished 
Establishe 1879. 


1868. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, ot 
Elevators Grain- 
and ; Cleaning 
Wardc ss NUFAOTORERS OF Machin- 
PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND 
Houses. —» CHICAGO, ILL. <— ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 
(> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE GASE MFG, CO., Columbus, 0. 


i At Pays : Jones, He Pays the Freight 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
We challenge competition, for 


it does. 
general cleaning purposes. 


over in the oats. 


WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and | 
make it fit formar ket, and not runany wheat 
No other Separator can 
|belp running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
— Nration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
[|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. WEED, (2222) Eanark, Carroll Co., Ill 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD ! 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can 
ing complet 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR. 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, Ye not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 
chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 


(COG 


4 
| 


= el 


SS WE CLAIM FOR IT sUPERIORITY——S— 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, without moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 


A. P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. mrcxsy"e'Pwi'se, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


WE CAN and 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- - 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


Ald. EL,—~GREIN TRADE 


& SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE7 


—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


ee through this Sheller without be- 
ely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Also Manufacturers of 


———__ McGrath’s Hornet 
SS AND 


ill be paid for any Grain Fan 


same size that can clean and 


McGrath’s Twin Corn bag as much Grain or Seed in one 


day asour Patent MONARO 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


% * Grain and Seed Separator 
—=]4i| - and Bagger or our Improved 

) Warchouse Mill with Equali- 
zer which weoffer cheap, Circu- 
lar and Price List maiied free. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. ae po Shareng 


A pe ers an 
ous 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 


pe Aaa 


of every aeeekipuion: Columbus, Ohioe 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of IRON ORE PAIN 


Tron Roofing and Cement, 
Crimped and Corrngated Sid- 152 ro 158 Merwin 87. 


ing,Iron Tile or Shing le Iron Cleveland re) 
, . 


Frames for Roofs and Build- 
ings, Fire-prouf Doors, Shut- Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


ters, etc., etc. 


Successors to 
Cc. SNYDER & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Jran 
Roofing and Siding, 
Beaded Iron Ceiling 
| and Siding, Crimped ‘ 

w) Edge Roofing and “ 

Siding, Roof Paint, 
Roofer’s Paper, etc ee \ 
Send for catalogue, price list and samples. { 


Canton fron a) “ tanto, = 


ROOFING 
Cheaper than Shin- 
gles. Fire and light- 


BEADED " 


iron, sheet steel and 
calamined iron. 
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VWZTORRELL’S 


Grain Driers and Coolers. 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL MACHINES FOR 
THIS PURPOSE IN THE WORLD. 


M. F, Szevny. J. 8. Sretny E. E. Hanks. C. R. DeLAMATYR. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


KKEMONT, NER., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dum Pee. licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators a all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(8 With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
| cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Ser Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SBISES AND STYLES 


—— OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


Have Been in Use Five Years. 


Most profitable on Wheat immediately 
following harvest, 


THEREFORE, SEND IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 


Address: 
MANUFACTURERS, or PATENTEE, 


CHAS. KAESTNER &CO., J:l S. E. WORRELL, 


WE MAKE —— RECEIVED —— 
oman ae eee cen ment Ake 30% to $11 S. Canal Street, 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES “3 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


HORDYXE & MABMON CD. anonl, ld, 
Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, } 1S ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED, FROM BEGOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed, j THROUGH ~THE -MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but 18 always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending pe: on the market. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or-= 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


ThexVentilator 


IS GUARANTEED TO BE STORM-PROOF, 


And the Best in the Market for the Ventilation of 
CHURCHES, RESIDENCES, SCHOOL 
HOUSES, COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS, 
ELEVATORS, CARS, STEAMBOATS, ETC. 


The Star Ventilator is constructed with the parts at such 
angles as to produce a SECTIONAL A VIEW 
regular continuous up- 
ward suction; no matter 
from what direction the 
draught may come. = ; Sir 
After competitive trial it has ~> AW Hi OSS! 
been adopted by the United A ‘alt YS 
States Government for their A AN A 
light houses in this district HA ML AR 
(Eastern). Received the award 
of merit at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1886. Recommend- 
Pile ed by the leading Architects, 
and always ajopted when put in competition with others. 


There is no part that revolves; therefore no wear- 
ing by friction. 
THE VENTILATING AREA IS GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER OF THE 
SAME DIAMETER THAT IS STORM-PROOF. 


Handsome ! Noiseless! Simple! Darable! © Cheap! 


For Circulars and Full Information please address 


MERCHANT & CO., 


General Managers, 
*-PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


CAS HI. On orders of less than please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 
€27~On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrex, if copy and request is et 
closed with order. On lote of leas than 1 ,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. 8.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send »ostage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, “2 
cente for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 8, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


°N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - ~ 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


nT | SKINNER QUE 


Self-Regulat- = wid 


Grain Malt, Cotton or Yarn rhytteat $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per es TERMS 


<> ing. No skilled 
engineer required. 
Clean and safe. 
4¥% gallors oil will 
run one h, p. ten 
hours. 1, 2 and 4- 
horse power. 
FOR ALL 
PUKPOSES, 
Guaranteed satis— 
ge) factory and best of 


@ the kind oo the ea : 
market, Send for PORTABLE 


Catalogue. Men- 
tion this paper. S # 


¥. a Gen. a 188, Canal, Chicago. | Send for CATALOGUE and PRICES, 


LONDON. 


SUS Seiler Or 


“Oho American Fleualor und Gram Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St. Chieage. 
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me OHNSON Ce FIEtp. TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE > Manufacturers of Best Grades 


USTLESS Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 
SEP AR AT0 Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE CEEICS aad On eee 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 


Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 

STRENGTH and DURABILITY. eW @ 

These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the fi S J. 
largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. j 


MADE se aes all SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REN UIREMENTS. 
a for circular with testimonials and prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


gy W arehouse Fanning Mills.) wachine 
Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
—CAPACITY— 
60 0 B UJ S Hy FLS HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 
PER HOUR. SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES. 
—wE Mw MAKE ("Send for descriptive circular. 
Seven Different = Sizes STEVENS’ CORN MILL 
—FOR— Mill and Crusher can 
Warehouses Pos 7 
a nd E levato rs Theonly com 


bined genuine | 
More of them in actual and satisfac- FRENCH 


= tory use than any other kind. BUHR STONE «| 
fi The Motion Governor is something that has long 
jii|= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use MILL mace. 
== horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
= horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- | 3end for catalogue SE, 
= serves a uniform and steady speed. of Mills & Shellers : 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of | 8@-Mention this paper. 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. Av W. STEVENS & SON, 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
his Governor as good as represented and we will allow UBURN, N- 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- | 
é 


turning if not equal to the guarantee. 
Send for Catalogue to 


C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


~ RICHMOND CITY MILL, WORKS = 


Thousand applications for patents in 

the United States and Foreign coun- 

tries, the publishers of the Scientific 

merican continue to act as solicitors 

re patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

ights, etc., for the-United States, and 

to obtain Batons in Canada, England, France, 

ermany, and all other countries. Their experi- . 
ence is ninequnied and their facilities are unsur- 
passe: 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail 
_ Patents obtained through Magis &Oo.are noticed 

NTIFIC A 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING OHSS 
PORTABLE MILLS, 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <P + 


IE RICAN, which has 


eac. Try. 
Sold By eat Se a ee 
If you have an invention to patent write to | 
Munn & Co., ENS of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, w Yor 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Seamless ( 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 


——FROM—— 


‘www J HEADQUARTERS, | Nediiedaae 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, 


Assertions that Drag Belts take Less Pewer en Caldwell Oenveyors are met correct. 


Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Crain and Flax Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


AIst.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the floorto the 
top of the <éceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 

Sd.— The cost 
fs not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 

4th. They are 
the only perfect 
Secreeners in 
the market. 


=. Ex. eedee: Patentee. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for every machine. 


We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous ‘“‘End-Shake” Mills. 


THE W. G. ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER,: : : : 


WOOD AND IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, TURN HEADS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
TRIMMING SPOUTS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PIELOW BLOCKS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


We carry in stock Elevator Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bucket 
Bolts, etc., and are prepared to furnish promptly everything necessary 
for the complete equipment of Crain Elevators of any capacity. 


POWER HORSE ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY, 


Write for Special Catalogues and Prices. 


é H. Pease | reall Co,, Racine, Wis. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


ss, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &a 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


Orrick, 115 Kinzie 81, 
Warehouses § 194" 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, i 


CHIC ACO, ILi. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
S MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 

MEN, AND OTHERS. 4 

We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
Management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


"Rolle Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in overy Link. 


Especially Designed for 
E — 18 Leonard a Cleveland, és 


Elevators, 
ve Betts, |QEQ, Ly JARRETT 
Gi g@ Drive Belts, ] ] j 
Etc.,Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Mandling— IN ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


EAR CORN, MALT, 
_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 
| STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 

| TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 


._ —Before Placing Orders— 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
3 ’ . : 
J.P ROGBRG & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty st, New york. | 313 Court Ave.. Des Moines, la. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 
Suitable for i 
ALL classes of oy fil 
buildings, easi- ® Hi) 
ly put on. Une 
surpassed. Use > 
the Sykes’ Im- oy 
proves and be pS 


happy- 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
‘containing Cir- | 
cular and Price 
ae List No. 46 - 


EDCE. 


8... . NILES, OHIO. 


Dealer in By DIO Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue ' 


Charter Gas kingine. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas From Gasoline, 


So iv? 1s 
oa) INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


7 ¥urnishes Power a cost of about one cent per hour 
toeach indicated H.P. For Grain Elevators and all 
other purposes itis UNEQUALED. 


For Circulars and description address 


WILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


~ 400 Locust $t., STERLING, ILL, 
LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


—MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Baie. Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Bc Promptness and reasonable prices, Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHIN# co., 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


/ CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF- 


i] Crowl’s.: Patent Standing Seam, 


I) Plain Roofing, 
Rolled, 


i Corrugated 


2 to 25 H. P. 


— AND 


Crimped 
t Edge, Ceiling, 


li] Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by jj 
: the New Orleans Exposition. 


Ohio. ij} 


)} Cambridge, 


Stephen Parry. James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


.| ARCHITECTS, ‘CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


OR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


KNISELY & arte et 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


32” 


| ||| 
I 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 
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Patented April 27, 
1886, 


=e 


Locke & Bunker ,.......) --2-eeeeeees Minneapolis 
Cargill Bros. . Sapte abe atan sere a 
F. Peavey ROO, ee ce 
Cargill & Bag rley . PPats tenes s sh 
Northwestern Ele. €o JESS 6. th the he “§ 


ilevatar Machinery a Specialty. 
Boots, Irons, Etc. 


——-MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Used by the following Eleyator Firms: 


D. R. Putnam..... . sees e+. McGregor, Iowa 
Basset, Hunting & Co. pees Sy KS 
W. W. Cargill & Bro.. .. La Crosse, Wis 


Hodges & Hyde.. 4 
Brooks Bros. .. . Grand Forks, D. ar 
Northern Dakota Ele’ Go... . Jamestown, D. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


For Prices, write’the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY CO., 


49 Dey St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Eelt 


LEVATORS. 


ae AS = 2 SH oy 


NEVER SLIP, 


NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))—— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


it cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 


CHICAGO. 


Minneapolis, Mian, 


BURR de DODG ae, 


123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Geo. J. Fritz, 


ERITtTsa PATIENT 


BEAM AND Eccentric Doctors, 


——ALSO—— 


FRITZ PATENT ENGINE AND BOILER COMBINED 
OR DETACHED. FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ENGINES, SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 

i Send for Descriptive Catalogue. _ay 


2018 S. THIRD ST., 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 


07 nee St,, sa hg 30CortlandtSt., N, Y+ 


64 §. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI: 
64 W. 3d St, 


NEW ORLEANS, 57 Carondelet St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 


HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 
Send to nearest Office for Cireular. 


THE \pieRereNGINEs i 


[22 UPRIGHT oR Hor ieeiyau teley 


“reat SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
AT THE WORLD'S ban tts AN Ow. Orleans 
our Gold Meda Beates, ay, Roaless a eners 
Beales, etc, Important patented "ROVEMENTS, 
BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. full pastlewlste ‘aldroen 


, BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N, Y. 


HORSE POWERS|EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
Each Machine is made to Perform eos Work before leaving the Works, 


The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., — 
Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. oer palais of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly i improves the product. tis applicable to all classes where good Te- 
sults are desired. F 
No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are ar! as 


profitable for small as large. 
For Information and Prices addrees 


G.W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


Frank beimpeyionices: 
Contractor of. { gomfhalloming tntinpslae testes, ohne 


MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH, 

eee te ECONOMY, and 

a n 

SUPPLIES) MECHANICAL FINISH. 
AND / I haye made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
CONSTRUCTION, thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 

demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be — 

ADDRESS: Prices and plans te 


‘done by any other means. 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. \ ‘fully given. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, 00, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill4« . 


——MANUFACTUREES OF —— 


nn 


Patent Steel Conveyors, i 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


= HERCULES 
= STEEL SCOOP 
= PATS SEPT. 29" 186! 


STEEL a : 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in | i 
re s000rm 
Elevator Etc, 


Write for Prices, — 


Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., cig v 


JOHN C. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA, 


Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, shafting, 
SHROC tee Waa ee nity a 


STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc.,. Etc. « Pie 


ne: 


Noe eee a 


